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The Final Curtain 


by John Murray 


Characters 

Bow Watson, New York 
Department 

JEAN, his wife 

Bess Travers, female lead in “After 
the Dawn” 

FRANK PENDER, stage director 

LINN ALLEN, ingénue in “After the 
Dawn” 

FRANCINE DRAKE, Bess’s understudy 

Tom JEFFERS, young man in ‘After the 
Dawn” 

Cora BENNETT, maid in “After the 
Dawn” 


Homicide 


Por HoGAn, stage doorman 

USHER 

POLICEMAN 

TIME: Hvening. 

SerrinGc: The drawing room set in 
“After the Dawn,” the current New 
York theatrical success. 

Berore Rise: House lights are raised. 
Bos Watson, and his wife, JEAN, 
take their respective seats in theatre 
hox located extreme left. JBAN is ap- 


parently excited as she surveys auli- 
ence. 

Jean: Oh, Bob! Isn’t this wonderful? 

Bos: It better be good. 


set me back eight-eighty. 


These seats 


JeAN: They’re worth it. We seldom get 
out and this play is the rage of the 
town. (Bos glances at program.) 

Bors: I don’t know. It looks as if it’s 
going to be pretty stuffy. 

JEAN: The 
play. (Points to audience) 
another sell-out tonight. 

Bop (Grinning): 


about the 
There’s 


critics raved 


You’d make a great 
a shame you ever 


old 


press agent. It’ 
settled 
detective’s wife. 
JEAN: Be 3! After all, 
Travers is the star of the show. 
Bos: Yes. You were pretty friendly 
with her at school. 
Jean (Nodding): It’ 


down and became an 


seriou Bess 


hard to believe 


that Bess finally reached the top. 


(Bos glances at program again.) 


Bos (Reading): After the Dawn. ‘Vhe 





title doesn’t tell much about the 
play. 

JEAN: It’s a marvelous show! (Quickly) 
After the Dawn is one of the latest 
English dramas, and Bess plays the 
role of Lady Agatha, a rich woman 
who’s in with a man much 
younger than herself. Her husband 
learns about the young man and 
he (Bos waves hand.) 

Bor: Whoa, there! If you tell me any 


more about the play, I’ll be able to 


love 


go home now. 
JeAN: John Mavis plays Bess’s hus- 
I understand he’s divine. 
Mavis 
‘very Broadway play for 
He’s a little shop- 


band. 
Bows (Disgruntled): 


divine in 


has been 
twenty-five years. 
worn, if you ask me. 

Jean: No one’s asking you and I know 

By 
the way, Frank Pender directed it. 

Bor: Who? 

Jean: Frank Pender. You heard about 


we’re going to enjoy the play. 


him. I knew him slightly at school, 
and he was terribly clever. (Grin- 
ning) | wonder whether he still likes 
Bess. 

Bon: The plot thickens. 

Jean (Nodding): I suppose there’s more 
drama backstage than the audience 
ever seeS8. 

Bon: [lave you heard from Bess lately? 
I guess she’s pretty important now. 

Jean: Oh, yes! I] 
watched the rehearsal 


her after | 
a few weeks 


met 
ago. 

Bon: Rehearsal? Don’t tell me you’ve 
already seen this play. 

Jean (Slowly): Yes. I didn’t want to 
tell you but — Oh, Bob! I couldn’t 


resist seeing it again. 


Bos (Sadly): And I paid all that dough 
for these seats. 

JeAN: Rehearsal is different. It isn’t 
like an evening performance. Oh, I 
want to hear the applause and see 
the lights and 

Bos: I never realized my wife was so 
stage-struck. 

JHAN: Silly! Oh, I told Bess we’d be 
here tonight. Maybe she’ll invite 
us backstage after the show. 

Bos: No, thanks! I’m not cut out for 
show business. Now, give me a nice 
case of homicide and 

JEAN (Quickly): Oh, please! 

Bos: I guess that English dramas and | 

(House lights 

are dimmed and a light is focused 

A dim light 


may also be cast upon theatre box) 


don’t mix very well. 
upon theatre curtain. 
Jean: I’m so excited. 
Bos: Take it easy! You sound like a 
kid on a roller coaster. 
Juan: Can’t you feel it? There’s some- 
thing about curtain time that 
Bos (Quickly): OK. OK. Let me get 
my money’s worth. (Curtain rises 
upon drawing room scene. Cora 
SENNETT, dressed as Agnes, the maid, 
arranges flowers at table left. Brss’s 
voice 1s heard calling offstage.) 
! 


Bess: Agnes! Agnes! 


Cora: Yes’m? (Bess enters right. She 


is greeted with applause. JEAN rises 

and applauds enthusiastically. ) 

Isn’t Such a 
magnificent entrance! 

Bos: I don’t think that the entrance 
takes the Bernhardt. 


(BESS crosses stage. ) 


JEAN: she beautiful? 


talents of a 


Bess: Has Sir Gregory arrived home 
wn? 
yet! , 

Cora No, 


(Sill arranging flowers): 





ma’am. (T'urns) But, have you 
He’ll not be home until 
late this evening. 


Bess: Yes, yes. D-Did Godfrey get my 


forgotten? 


message? 

Cora: Yes, he called after lunch. I 
told him that you would expect him 
later — as usual. 
tastefully and continues to arrange 


(Shakes head dis- 


flowers.) 

Bess (Quickly): Godfrey is a friend of 
the family, nothing more. I know 
that everyone in town is. telling 
those wretched stories, but you 
mustn’t believe them. 

Cora (Coolly): I don’t listen to town 

I only know what I 

(Regards Buss suspiciously) 
Will Mr. Godfrey have dinner with 
you — on the terrace? 

Bess: Why, yes We’ll have 
dinner together. (Pause) I must go 


gossip, ma’am. 


see, 


yes. 
out again, Cora. I want to leave a 
note for Godfrey in case he arrives 
early. (Walks to writing desk, sits, 
and begins to write note.) 


Jean: Bess looks terribly pale and 


tired, 

Bos: The Big ‘Time is pretty rough on 
the nerves. 
Jean: Nonsense! She’s lived this role 

for two months. 
Bow: If you aren’t quiet, we'll have to 
watch the play from the sidewalk 
(On 
writing nole, places it in envelope, 


outside. stage, Bess finishes 
rises, and hands envelope to Cora.) 
Bess: This will explain everything. 


i—] 


window upstage center) \t’s going to 


must go now. (Glances at 


rain. You’d better get my wrap. 


(Cora places envelope in apron 


pocket and walks to closet wpstage 


right. Opens closet door. Body of man 
falls from closet. Cora screams.) 

Bess (Screaming): No! John! Nol 
(Curtain is quickly lowered and 
house lights are raised.) 

Bos: That was the shortest first act 
on record. I didn’t know that After 
the Dawn was a mystery play. 

JEAN: It isn’t. Oh, Bob, something’s 
wrong. 

Bos: What do you mean? 

Jean (Slowly): This isn’t a mystery 
play! 

Bos: What? 

JeAN: That man who fell. That was 
John Mavis. He’s the star of the 
show! 

Bon: It’s a pretty small part, if you 
ask me. 

JEAN: Oh, listen! I saw this show in 
rehearsal. ‘There isn’t a murder in 
the first act or any place else. 

Bos: Well, maybe the act was changed. 

JeAN: Who ever heard of the hero get- 
ting killed? I don’t like it. I know 
that something’s wrong. 

Bos: You’re as dramatic as Lady 
Agatha. Maybe the director put 
some gimmick into the act and — 
(UsuEr enters box) 

Usner: Mr. Watson? 

Bos: Yes? 

Usner: Mr. Pender would like to see 
you backstage. 

Bop: See me? 

Usner (Nodding): It’s very important, 
sir. 

JEAN: See? I knew that something was 
wrong. 

Bon: How did Pender know that we 
were here? 


Jean: I told Bess that we had these 


seats reserved for tonight’s show. 





Oh, Bob, let’s hurry! 

Usner: Please follow me. There’s a 
flight of stairs that will take us to 
the left wing. (Usner, Bos and 
JEAN exit from boz.) 

FRANK (Enters on apron): Ladies and 
gentlemen, we regret to inform you 
that this evening’s performance has 
been terminated by the sudden ill- 
ness of one of our cast. Your money 
will be refunded at the box office. 
(Aside) House lights, please. (To 
audience) Watch the papers for an- 
nouncements of a special perform- 
ance later. No crowding, please. All 
money will be refunded. Orchestra, 
strike up something lively. No need 
for alarm, ladies and gentlemen. We 
regret this incident, but we hope 
you will enjoy the special perform- 
ance of After the Dawn at a later 
date. (Orchestra music or recorded 

music for a few moments. FRANK 

continues aside) O.K., they’re all 
out, Jim. Better douse the lights 
and roll up the curtain. We’ve asked 
the whole company to remain on 
stage. (Stage curtain rises on set 
again. 


Bess sits erying on sofa. 
FRANK PENDER walks over to her. 


Tom Jerrers and Linn ALLEN 
stand, solemn-faced, downstage left. 
Usuer, Bos and Jean enter left. 
Usuer points towards Penprer and 
exits left.) 

Bos: What’s all this about? 

Jean: Frank! Bess! What happened? 

Bess: It’s John Mavis. 

Frank: He’s dead. I carried him to 
his dressing room, but there was 
nothing I could do for him. 

Bos: Where is the dressing room? 

Frank: I'll you. (Bos 


show and 


FRANK exit right. JEAN joins Bess on 
sofa.) 

JEAN: What happened, Bess? 

Bess: I—I don’t know. I can’t be- 
lieve this terrible thing happened. 
(Notices Linn and Tom) Please for- 
give me, Jean. This is Tom Jeffers 
and Linn Allen. They are members 
of the cast. 
changed.) 

Tom: I guess old Mavis rubbed up 
against the wrong person this time. 

Linn: Yes, I’m sorry that this hap- 
pened to the show — but [’m not 
sorry for him. 

Bess: Linn! Tom! You shouldn’t talk 
like that. 

Linn: Well, Mavis was always trying 


(Greetings are ex- 


to make trouble for everyone. I 
heard him arguing with you after the 
show last night. 

Bess: Why, that’s not true! 

Tom: Don’t be foolish, Bess. Everyone 
knew that Mavis was making it un- 
bearable for you. (Bess looks help- 
lessly at JEAN.) 

Bess: You — you don’t believe that? 

JEAN (Smiling): Bob and I are here to 
help you. Won’t you tell me about 
it? 

Bess: It was really nothing. John 
complained about my lines in the 
third act. He said that I played 
them without feeling. 

JeAN: The very idea! 
greatest role. 


This is your 


Tom: No one could play Lady Agatha 
like Bess. 

Linn: Yes, and Mavis wanted her out 
of the show. 

Bess: Don’t talk like that. 
right 
pened. 


It’s not 
not now that this has hap- 





Jean (To Tom and Linn): When did 
you last see John Mavis alive? 

Tom: I didn’t see him since last night’s 
performance. 

Linn: Neither did I. 

JEAN: Didn’t you see him when he ar- 
rived for the show tonight? 

Tom: No, I didn’t know he was here 
yet. 


Linn: John wasn’t scheduled to appear 


onstage for some twenty minutes 
after opening curtain. He usually 
got here at the last minute. We 
didn’t think it strange when he 
hadn’t arrived at curtain time. 

JeAN: Did you see him, Bess? 

Bess (Quickly): No! No! I was too 
busy getting ready for the play. No, 
I didn’t see him. (Rises and walks 
upstage center. Clutches handkerchief 
nervously ) 

Tom: Do you think that we can go to 
our dressing rooms? 

JEAN: Yes, Bob will send for you later. 
(Tom and Linn exit right. JEAN 
joins Buss.) I don’t think you told 
me everything. 

Bess: Please, Jean — 

JeAN: You were never a convincing 
liar. 

Bess: I’m not lying. 

JeAN: Your answer was too pat — too 
quick. I’m sure that you saw Mavis 
today. 

Buss (Quickly): No! 

JeAN: Please tell the truth. 

Bess (Nodding, slowly): Yes, I saw him. 

Jean: What time? 

Bess: About four this afternoon. I 
came to the theatre to go over a 
rough part in the first act. After re- 
hearsal, I met John in the wings. 
Then we went to my dressing room. 


JEAN: How long did you stay there? 

Bess: I was there for about fifteen 
minutes. John was still there when 
I left. 

JEAN: Why did he go to your dressing 
room? 

Bess: We had to talk about the show. 
It wasn’t important. (Bos enters 
right, unobserved by women.) 

JEAN: Tom said that Mavis wanted 
you out of the show. 

Bess: I don’t want to talk about that 
now. 

JEAN: The police might ask you the 
same question. 

Bess: The police? 

Bos: We'll have to call them. (Women 
turn.) John Mavis was poisoned. 

Bess: Oh, no! That’s impossible. 

Bos: It’s still early to tell what was 
used, but I’ve seen cases like this be- 
fore. It looks like cyanide. 

Bess: He couldn’t have been poisoned. 
He told me that he was going to stay 
at the theatre this afternoon. John 
never ate before the performance. 
How could he have been poisoned? 

JEAN: He might have taken the poison 
earlier in the day. You know, a 
slow-acting kind. 

Bos: Are you kidding? Cyanide is one 
of the fastest-acting poisons known. 
Mavis died shortly after the poison 
was administered ——-and I don’t 
think he died a few minutes ago, 
either. 

Bess: How can you tell? 

Bos: I’ll have to get the coroner’s re- 
port first but, unless I miss my 
guess, I think he was poisoned some- 
time late this afternoon. (JEAN 
looks at Bess steadily.) 


Bess: That’s impossible. I was with 





John this afternoon and I — (Sud- 
denly) You don’t think that I — 
JEAN: You’! have to tell us everything 

that happened today. 

Bess: Well, Frank asked Cora and 
me to come to the theatre to go over 
the first act. 

Bos: Cora? 

Bess: Yes, Cora Bennett, the maid in 
the play. She’s in her dressing room 
now. 

Bos: Why did Frank want to change 
the first act? This play has already 
run for two months. 

Bess: Yes, but there was something 
that bothered Frank. If you saw the 
opening of the play tonight, you 
know that I get ready to go out 
shortly after opening curtain. There 
is a heavy rainstorm, and I return 
later, but isn’t wet. 
Frank thought that he could settle 
the problem by my wearing a wrap. 

Bos: And this was the first perform- 
ance using the closet gimmick? 


my costume 


Bess: Yes, the closet was really a prop, 
a Judas door. 

Jean (Nodding): 1 didn’t remember 
Cora’s getting the wrap in the re- 
hearsal I saw. 

Bor: Who else was at the theatre this 
afternoon? 

Bess: There were Frank and I, of 

My understudy, Francine 
Drake, was here, and John came a 
little later, after the rehearsal. 

JEAN: Where were Linn and Tom? 

Bess: They weren’t here. The closet 
business didn’t involve them, al- 
though it 
to Frank that I wear a wrap. 

Bos: Then ‘Tom knew that you would 
be at rehearsal today? 


course. 


ras Tom who suggested 


Bess: Yes, I’m certain that he and 
Linn knew we were here. 

Bos: How long did you rehearse? 

Bess: It was over in twenty minutes. 

Bos: Did you leave the theatre with 
Frank Pender? 

Bess: No, Frank had an appointment 
and left earlier. 

Bos: And Cora? 

Bess: She left with Frank. 

Bos: Then you were alone? 

Bess: No. 
still here. 

Bos: Why did you stay? 

Bess: I already told Jean that Mavis 
came to my dressing room. It’s no 
secret. (FRANCINE enters right and 
stands listening.) 

Bos: What did he want? 

Bess: We discussed the play. 

FRANCINE (Angrily): Why don’t you 
tell the detective what you talked 
about, Bess? I heard you fighting 
with him. (7'o Bos) She killed him! 
She wanted him out of the way, and 
she killed him! 

Bess: Francine! 


John and Francine were 


Bos: Is this your understudy? (Bess 
nods. ) 
FRANCINE (7'0 Bess): Why don’t you 


tell the truth? (To Bos) I waited 
outside the dressing room while they 
were arguing. 

Bos: Did you hear what they said? 

FRANCINE (Bitlerly): I heard enough. 
I know that she threatened to kill 
John Mavis! (FRANK PENDER enters 
right.) 

FRANK: You don’t know what you’re 
talking about. 

FRANCINE (T'urning): You’d like to de- 
fend her, wouldn’t you? You hated 
John Mavis, too. 





Bos: What did you overhear, Fran- 
cine? 

Bess (Slowly): J — I’d like to answer 
that. Yes, we quarreled. He wanted 
me to leave the show. 

JEAN (Surprised): Why? After the 
Dawn is the year’s biggest hit. 

FRANK (Quickly): Mavis wanted the 
role of Lady Agatha for Francine 
Drake! She must have cast a spell 
on him. 

FRANCINE 


(Angrily): I better 


suited for the role. 


was 

It belonged to 
me. 

Bos (Gesturing for silence): I'd like to 
hear Bess’s story. (7’0 Bess) What 
happened in your dressing room? 

Bess: John told me that if I didn’t 
leave the show, he would do every- 
thing to close it. (More quickly) Oh, 
you didn’t know John Mavis. He 
was ruthless, cruel. He’d do any- 


thing to get his own way. 
Bos: How could he close the show? 


FRANK: Mavis was one of the largest 
stockholders in the production. 

Bess: Yes, he threatened to withdraw 
his backing. 

Jean: And what did you tell him? 

Bess: I pleaded with him, but it was 
no use. I told him it was my first big 
chance on Broadway. He —he 
didn’t care. He couldn’t see any- 
body but Francine. 

JEAN: Why didn’t you let him with- 
draw the money? After all, the play 
isa hit. Anyone would have quickly 
bought out his interest. 

FRANK: It wasn’t that easy. It would 
take a long time to reorganize, find 
a new male lead, and countless other 
details. This was a pretty big pro- 


duction, and we had too much 
money out to take the chance. 

Bess (Helplessly): And John wouldn’t 
listen to reason. 

FRANCINE (Quickly): It was then that 
you threatened to kill him. 

Brss: I told him that I wouldn’t let 
him do anything to close the show. 
Yes, I threatened him. I was angry. 
But I didn’t mean it the way it 
sounded. 

Bos: How long did Mavis stay in your 
dressing room? 

Bess: I don’t know. I was terribly up- 
set and left while he was still there. 
Bos (7’o FRANCINE): [ suppose that 

Mavis left with you. 

FRANCINE: No. I listened to the argu- 
ment in the dressing room, and then 
| went home alone. 

Bos: And Bess and Mavis were still 
here when you left? 

FRANCINE: Yes. 

Bos: Was anyone else in the theatre 
when you left? 

FRANCINE: No, I didn’t see anyone. 

Bos: What about ushers? 
The stage doorman? 

FRANCINE (Shaking head): The ushers 
never get to the theatre before seven. 


Cleaners? 


All the cleaning is done in the morn- 
ing. And Pop Hogan doesn’t report 
for work until six. 

Bos: Pop Hogan? 

FRANK: He’s the stage doorman. An 
old-timer in show business. 

JEAN: Yes, I read about him. He was 
a matinee idol in the old days. 

Bos (7o Bess): After Francine left, 
you were alone with Mavis. Now, 
what time did you leave the dressing 
room? 





Bess: It was five o’clock. I remember 
looking at my watch as I left the 
theatre. 

Bor (Slowly): That would mean John 
Mavis died shortly after you left. 
(Looks at Bess steadily) Or shortly 
before. 

Bess (Quickly): No! 
alive when I left. 

308: You said that Mavis rarely ate 


No! John was 


before a performance? 
Frank (Nodding): 1 can vouch for 
that. It was one of his peculiarities. 

308: It would be interesting to know 
how the poison was administered. 
Cyanide is quick and fatal. 

FRANCINE (Suddenly): Why don’t you 
ask Bess about the iced tea she 
served John in her dressing room? 

FRANK (Angrily): That’s going a little 
too far. 

Bos: Iced tea! You didn’t tell us about 
that. 

Bess: I didn’t think it important. 

Bos: Important? Why, it might have 
been the last thing that Mavis took 
before his death. 

Bess: Well, I always brew myself a hot 
cup of tea in my dressing room. I 
have one of those small electric 
heaters. 

JeAN: That’s right. We had tea to- 
gether the day I joined you. 

Bess: Before the argument, I offered 
some to John, but he preferred his 
iced. 

Bos: Did you make it for him? 

Bess: No. 
his dressing room. 


John has an ice cooler in 
He went there 
and got a tray of ice cubes and a 
glass 


Bos: Did he mix his own drink? 


Bess (Slowly): Why, yes. I believe he 
did. 

FRANCINE: The tea! 
poisoned. 

Bess: That’s absurd. I drank the tea 
that was brewed in the same pot. 
The tea couldn’t have been poisoned. 

Bos: What about Mavis’ drinking 
glass? 

Bess: There might have been some- 
thing in the glass. (Stops suddenly) 
No! I remember now. Jobn went to 


The tea was 


the washstand in my dressing room 


and rinsed out the glass! 

Bos: And after that? 

Bess: He poured the tea and added 
sugar. 

Bos: Do you use sugar in your tea? 

Bess (Nodding): Two lumps. 

Bos: Did you use sugar today? 

Bess: Yes, the usual amount. 

Bos: Where are the tea things now? 

Bess: In my dressing room, I suppose. 
They were there when I left. 

FRANCINE: A likely story. You put 
something in his tea. 

Bess: Why would I poison him and 
leave the evidence there? 

Bos: I'll examine them. 
Tom enter right.) 

FRANCINE: I’m not going to stay here. 

Bos: No one leaves until I get the 
coroner’s report. 

FrANcINE: You don’t think that I 
killed John! 

Bos: Everyone is a suspect. (7'o Tom) 
You said that you heard Bess and 
Mavis quarreling last night? 

Tom: That’s true. (Quickly) But Bess 
didn’t kill him. 

Bos: Where did this argument take 
place? 

Tom: They were talking in the rear 


(LINN and 





wings — near the stage door. 

Bos: Did Bess threaten Mavis? 

Tom: No. She asked him not to close 
the show. 

Linn: Bess wouldn’t hurt anyone. 
Why, she’s been wonderful to every- 
one, 

JEAN: No one wants to hurt Bess. We 
must learn the truth. 

Bess: I — I can’t believe that John is 
gone. No, I didn’t want him to 
close the show — but murder! 

FRANCINE: You’re overacting, “Lady 
Agatha.” (To Bos) I'll be in my 
dressing room. (zits right) 

JEAN: She’s a pleasant sort. 

Bos: Bess, we'd like to help you. I'll 
take a gamble on you, for Jean’s 
sake. 

Bess: Then you believe me? 

Bos: Yes, I’ll have to accept some- 
one’s testimony if I’m going to learn 
the truth. (Pop HoGan_ enters 
right.) 

Por: What about the show, 
Pender? 

FRANK: We’ll reopen tomorrow night. 
(JEAN looks admiringly at Por.) 

JEAN: You’re Pop Hogan! I remember 
my mother telling me about your 
shows. 

Pop (Sadly): Yes’m. A lot o’ things 
have happened to me since then. 

Bos: What time did you get to the 
theatre this evening, Pop? 

Pop: ’Bout six. 

Bos: Did any stranger come in after 
that? 

Pop: No, sir. Not ’til the regular cast 
started to arrive. 

Bos: And there was no one backstage? 

Pop: Nope. I got my time clock, made 
the early rounds, and went to my 


Mr. 


post at the stage door. 

Bos: You weren’t here during the re- 
hearsal this afternoon? 

Pop: Nope. Didn’t know about the 
rehearsal. A body’s got to get some 
sleep. (7'o FRANK) Is there anything 
I can do? 

Frank: No, Pop. 
exits right.) 

JEAN: Poor old Pop! What happened 
to him, anyway? 

Tom: You got me. He was a top one 
in his day. 

Linn: Show business certainly is 
ironic. Why, Pop was the star of the 
first play in which John Mavis 
played a bit role. 

Bos: Well, I’d like to 
quarters. 

Frank: There’s a phone in my office. 
First door to the right. I’ll show 
you. (Bos and FRANK exit.) 

Tom: Come on, Linn. We'd better 
take off our make-up. (Tom pats 
Bess’s hand.) Everything will be all 
right. We believe in you, and your 
friends will help you. 

Bess: You’ve all been terribly kind. 
(Tom and LINN exit.) 

JEAN: Cheer up, Bess. I know you’re 
innocent. Mavis must have been 
horrible to want to spoil your 
chances on Broadway. 

Bess: But I wouldn’t kill him. (JEAN 
nods. Bos enters right.) 

Bos: The squad will be over in a few 
minutes. 

Buss (Frightened): The police? 

Bos: If you told the truth, you’ll have 
nothing to worry about. 

Bess: But Francine might 

Bos: She’ll have to prove the things 

There are a lot of points 


That’s all. (Pop 


call head- 


she said. 





that puzzle me, though. Why was 
Mavis’ body found in the closet? 


I 


Bor: If cyanide was put into the tea 


SESS: I don’t know. 

in your dressing room, he would have 

Our 

picked a very poor place to conceal 

thie That closet was a sure 

f" (Shakes head) Vhat tea 

business is curious, too. 

Bess: John 
poured his own tea. I had some, too. 

JuAN: The 


poisoned. 


heen found there. murderer 
body. 


ive-1way. 
I told you everything. 


tea couldn’t have been 

Bos (Musing): And Mavis used a clean 
glass. Did anyone else come to your 
dressing room while Mavis was get- 
ting the glass and ice? 

Buss: No, I was alone. 

Bon: How long was Mavis gone? 

Bess: 

308 (Slowly): Try to remember, Bess. 

iced tea did Mavis drink 

before you left? 


No more than a few minutes. 
How much 


Bess: That’s hard to say. 

Bos: It’s very important. 

Bess: Well, he might have had half a 
glass. I can’t remember. He drank 
some, | know. 

Bos: Did he Jeave the glass in your 
dressing room? 

Bess: I don’t know. I don’t remember 
seeing it when I got ready for the 
play tonight. 

Bos: Were the other things there? 


Buss (Nodding): I saw the teapot and 


tray on my dressing table. 
Bos: May I see your dressing room? 
Bess: I'll show you the way. 

Bos: No, stay with Jean. I'll look 
around myself. (Bop exits right.) 
Bess: I don’t think the tea was 

poisoned. Why, I drank some myself. 
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JeAN: | think that Bob’s on to some- 
thing. (Suddenly) Maybe he thinks 
that Mavis killed himself. 

Bess: No. 
dressing room, he wouldn’t 


If he drank poison in my 

have 
been found in the stage closet. 

JuAN: Yes, that’s right. If Mavis died 
in your room, someone must have 
moved the body! 

Bess: Who would have done that? 

Jean: I think you must have a very 
good friend with the show. 

Bess (Suddenly): You don’t think it 
was — Frank? 

Jean (Thoughtfully): No, 1 don’t 
think that he would have used the 
closet. Remember, he was at the 
new rehearsal this afternoon. 

Bess: That’s right. John Mavis knew 
about the closet and so did Francine. 

JAN: And Cora was here. (Bess nods.) 

Bess: The closet was Tom’s idea. 

JAN: What about Linn? 

Bess: I’m sure she knew about it, too. 
Tom tells her everything. 

JEAN (Puzzled): But that 
everyone. Every person in the cast 
knew that the closet would be used 
tonight. No one would have used it 


(Pop 


eliminates 


as a hiding place. HOGAN 
enters right.) 

Por: Beg pardon, Miss Bess. The de- 
tective fellow would like to see you 
in your dressing room. 

Bess: I’ll be right there. (To JEAN) 
Maybe Bob found something. 

JEAN: Let’s hope so. (Bess exits right.) 

Pop (Shyly): I’m glad that you re- 
membered me, ma’am. 

JeAN: You were Mother’s favorite, 
Mr. Hogan. 

Por: Oh, call me Pop. There aren’t 
many who remember my _ shows. 





(Sits on sofa) I guess this is a sad 
business, but I wouldn’t give it up 
for anything. A lot of people come 
and go — Great Ones. Take Miss 
Bess, for instance. She'll be a big 
name. 

JEAN: She is wonderful. 

Pop: There are a lot of jealous folks in 
this business, but that’s all right. 
She’s got real talent. No one will 
hurt her. 

JeAN: Would anyone want to hurt her, 
Pop? (Pop rises.) 

Pop: I gotta get back to the door. 

JEAN: Please tell me. Why do you 
think she’s in danger? 

Por (Smiling faintly): She’s not in 
danger any more. I reckon no one’l! 
hurt her now. 

Jean: But you can help if you’ll tell 
everything you know. Tom and 


Linn heard her arguing with John 


Mavis last night. 

Por: Mavis was a tyrant! He ruined 
the stage chances of many folks. 
Many people. 

JEAN: Did you know him well? (Sud- 
denly) He was in one of your plays. 

Pop (Slowly): Yes. 

Jean: After that play, you were for- 
gotten as a matinee idol. 

Pop: Please, ma’am — 

JEAN: Did Mavis do something to 
hurt your career? (Takes Pop’s arm) 
Yes, I can see it in your eyes! John 
Mavis was responsible! 

Por (Slowly): He — he told the pro- 
ducer that I was stealing money 
from the show. I don’t know what 
happened to the money, but Mavis 
swore that I took it. The producer 
believed him. 

JEAN: Oh, Pop! 


Por: Oh, I played small parts after 
that. One-night stands.  Fill-ins, 
John Mavis became big time. Yes, 
he could hurt a person. He had 
ways. 

Jean: Did you know that he was 
planning to ruin Bess’s career? 

Por (Nodding): I heard them fighting 
last night. I knew that Mavis 
would stop at nothing. Nothing! 
(Pounds fist in hand) 

Jean (Slowly): You wouldn’t let him 
hurt Bess. 

Por: No. I knew that Mavis wasn’t 
going to hurt anyone again. (JEAN 
steps back) 

JEAN (Slowly): Y 

Pop: You’re crazy! Why, I wasn’t 
even here this afternoon. I was at 
my boarding house. I’ve got wit- 


you killed him! 


nesses. 

JeAN: No, Pop. I don’t know how you 
did it, but you killed him. When 
you found his body in Bess’s dressing 
room tonight, you knew that it 
would look bad for her. You took 
the body away and placed it in the 
closet until you could find a better 
hiding place. 

Por: No — 

JEAN: Of course! Everyone else knew 
that the closet would be used to- 
night, but you weren’t at the theatre 
this afternoon. You didn’t know 
about the closet! You were the only 
one who would have hidden Mavis 
there! 

Por: Now, look here, ma’am 

JEAN: It was wrong, Pop. You wanted 
to help Bess — but you were wrong. 

Pop: You’re a pretty smart girl. 
(JEAN backs away again. Pop 
grasps her wrist.) Do you think I’d 





let Mavis hurt Bess? Miss Bess was 
kind to me. She didn’t treat me like 
an old has-been. 

Jean: You shouldn’t have killed him! 

Por: What else could I do? I’m an old 
man. I couldn’t let him ruin her the 
way he ruined me. (Pushes JEAN, 
and she falls onto sofa. Pop runs 
right and hastens down stairs leading 
to audience. He scampers up aisle 
and disappears in rear of theatre, 
assembly, classroom, etc. JEAN rises.) 

JEAN (Shouting): Bob! Bob! (Bos, Bess 
and FRANK enter right.) 

Bos: Jean! Are you all right? 

JEAN: Yes! Yes! (Points to stairs) It’s 
Pop! Pop killed John Mavis. He 


went down those stairs. Oh, please 
go after him! 

Bos: Take it easy. 

JEAN: But, don’t you understand? 
The killer is getting away. 


Bos: He won’t go far. When I called 
headquarters, the chief told me he 
put a man at every exit to stop any- 
one from trying to leave. But you 
had a narrow escape. You shouldn’t 
play detective. 

Bess (Amazed): Pop! 
it! 

FRANK: You’re clear, Bess! 

Jean: I knew that Pop must have 
hidden the body in the closet be- 
cause he was the only one who didn’t 
know the closet. would be used to- 
night. 

Bos: And I knew it was Pop, too. 
And, most important, I know how 
he killed Mavis. 

JEAN: How? Did you find the tea tray 
in Bess’s dressing room? 

Bos: Yes, there was still some tea in 


I can’t believe 


the pot. Cyanide has an odor similar 


to bitter almonds. There was no 
poison in the tea! 

JEAN: Pop wasn’t here this afternoon. 

Bos: No, he planned Mavis’ murder 
before he left last night. 

JEAN: But how? John Mavis rinsed 
the glass before he poured the tea. 
He used the same sugar bow] as Bess. 
How, in Heaven’s name, could he 
have been killed? 

Bos: That’s what stumped me. If 
John Mavis had taken the cyanide 
directly in the iced tea, he would 
have died before Bess left — but he 
was still alive. It looked like some 
sort of delayed action. (Confusion is 
heard in rear of theatre. POLICEMAN 
escorts handcuffed Pop HoGan down 
aisle, up stairs, and onto set.) 

Po.icemMAN: I found this guy trying to 
get out the main entrance, Bob. 

Bos: Nice work. He’s our man, all 
right. 

PoLiceMAN: I'll take him to head- 
quarters. (BoB nods.) 

Bos: I’ll be down later to swear out a 
warrant. (Pop and PoLICEMAN exit 
right.) 

Bess: I feel terribly sorry for him, in 
a way. I feel as though I’m to blame. 

Jean: No, Bess. Mavis hurt Pop a 
long time ago, and he never forgot it. 
This was Pop’s chance for revenge. 
(Turning to Bos) But you still 
haven’t told us how you knew Pop 
was the killer. 

Bos: I knew Pop was guilty when 
Frank told me that Pop took care of 
Mavis’ (FRANK 
nods.) 

FRANK: Pop always cleaned the dress- 
ing room. He looked after Mavis’ 
clothes, and tended the ice cooler. 


dressing room. 











JEAN: I still don’t get it. Remember, eight-eighty, it will be worth it to 
Bess drank some tea, also. see the delayed production. 

Bos: Yes, the same tea—the same Frank: We'll do our best to get things 
sugar. There’s one thing you for- in shape for a smooth performance. 
got. Bess drank hot tea. JEAN: What about a new leading man 

JEAN: Hot tea? Iced tea? It doesn’t on such short notice? 
make sense. FRANK: I'll have a go at it myself. The 

Bos: There was only one way Mavis role is almost second nature for me 
could have been poisoned. It took now, and it will save breaking in a 
time for the cyanide to affect Mavis new actor. Our only problem will be 
because the ice had to melt! a new understudy for Bess. I doubt 

JEAN: The ice? if Francine will fit into our company 

Borg: Of course! Pop Hogan mixed after this. 
cyanide in the ice tray last night. Bess: Oh, give her a break, Frank. 
When the cubes melted in Mavis’ tea You know how temperamental the- 
this afternoon, well — that was it! atre people are. 

JeAN: That was risky. Anyone might Frank: If you say so, Bess. But she 
have used those’ ice cubes. tried to hurt you. 

FrANK: No, I don’t think so. No one’ Bess: She was flattered by John Mavis 
ever went to Mavis’ dressing room. and his intentions. He gave her an 
It was a pretty safe bet that only he exaggerated opinion of herself and 
would use the ice cubes. her talents. I think she’ll straighten 


Bos: Pop didn’t realize that Mavis out when she knows the score. 
would take the ice to Bess’s room. Bos: I’m glad for your sake that the 
When he found Mavis there when he show will not close. 


made his rounds tonight, he knew he Bess: You can be sure that Frank and 
had to hide the body. I guess you I are going to make a success of this 
know the rest. play together. 

Bess: I don’t know how we can ever FRANK: We’d better get the whole com- 
thank you. pany on the stage. 

Bos: Well, you can start by giving a JEAN (With dramatic gestures): The 
good performance tomorrow night. show must go on! 

Bess: You mean you'll be back? 

Bos: Even if it costs me another THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
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West to the Sadies 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


Characters 
SENHORA PERESTRELLO 
FELIPA PERESTRELLO 
CAPTAIN DE ANDRADA 
BaRTHOLOMEW COLUMBUS 
SENHOR VINCENTE 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
MARIA 

Time: The year 1477, an evening that 
might have been. 

Serine: A parlor in the Lisbon home 
of Senhora Perestrello, widow of a 
Portuguese sea captain. 
right and left. 

At Rise: SENHORA 


Doors to 


PERESTRELLO. 78 
embroidering a monogram on a man’s 
handkerchief. Vera is hemstitching 
a smaller square of linen. 

SennorA: Linen such as this is a de- 
light to the touch, my daughter. 

FELIPA (Stroking her square): So soft 
and fine, it feels like silk. Linen from 
the Indies, so far away. The very 
thought weaves a spell of romance, 
and I dream of a wedding dress. 

Sennora: A wedding dress? 

Feuipa: Yes, Mother, of linen from 
the Indies. If only father had lived 
to see me in my wedding dress. 

SeENnHORA: My daughter, as yet no man 
has asked me for your hand. Is there 
then someone, and you have not told 
me? 

Feuipa (Sighing): No one seeks me, 
Mother. 


Senuora: It is well, my dear, for you 
are young. 

Frevipa (Impulsively): Christopher Co- 
lumbus . . . you like him, Mother, 
do you not? 

Senuora: It is true I like him, but... 

Frevipa: But what, Mother? 

SenHOoRA: Perhaps young Christopher 
Columbus comes to us too often. 

Feipa: Yet all he does when he comes 
is pore over father’s old charts and 
log books. 

Sennora: He is welcome to your 
father’s records, but that is all. He 
would not be a suitable husband for 
you, Felipa. 

Fevipa: Please, Mother, do not say 
anything against Christopher. 

SeNHORA: For marriage, Felipa, you 
must think of more than noble bear- 
ing in a man, more even than good 
character, though that is needful, 
too. You must think of social stand- 
ing. Does his family rank equal 
with yours? You must not forget 
that both your father and I come of 
Portuguese families of importance, 
families highly respected in Lisbon. 

Fevipa: And Christopher’s family, is it 
not respected in Genoa? 

SeENHORA (With a shrug): His father 
works with his hands. He 
weaver. 

Frevipa: A master weaver, Mother. He 


is a 


has his own looms and hires journey- 





men weavers to work for him. 

SENHORA: True, he may be a business- 
man, too, but I have been told that 
he is not a good businessman. He 
has not provided well for his family. 

Frevipa: He has been such a good 
father, Mother, so kind. When 
Christopher and Bartholomew were 
little he would always shut up shop 
on a fine day to take them fishing. 

Sennora: A lovable father, no doubt, 
but irresponsible. I fear he has not 
set his boys a good example. 

Fivipa: He had ambition for his eldest 
son; he wanted to see him become a 
good sailor. When Christopher was 
only ten years old, his father let him 
sail with a neighbor to Portofino. 
And, Mother, you should have seen 
Christopher’s face light up when he 
told how he actually held the tiller 
while the skipper was taking his 
siesta. 

SeNnHORA: This will not do, my daugh- 
ter. You must turn your thoughts 
away from this young man. You 
must not forget that your father was 
the first governor of Porto Santo 
and a hereditary captain. 

Fievipa: If father had lived he would 
be a friend to Christopher, of that I 
am sure. They would have the love 
of the sea in common and the spirit 
of adventure. Father would see a 
great future for him. And now there 
is only my Unele-Captain. Oh, if 
only Christopher will find favor in 
his eyes. 

SENHORA: Tonight we shall see. 

Fevipa: IT am so nervous about their 
meeting, Mother. 

SennoRA: Why should you be nervous? 


Has not the Captain loved you ever 


since you began calling him Uncle- 
Captain when you were a little girl? 

Fevipa: Since father died, my Uncle- 
Captain is no loizer thy suas. To 
is not so playful any more. ‘There 
is much advice now, and talk about 
family traditions. 

SENHORA: Is that not natural for your 
father’s closest friend? He feels a 
sense of responsibility for your fu- 
ture and has in mind only your 
happiness, Felipa. (The Caprain’s 
voice, offstage right: “Thank you, 
Maria.”’ Sennora raises her finger 
for silence. Vettpa runs to meet the 
Captain. They enter, hand in hand, 
and the CAPTAIN SENHORA 
who smiles her welcome.) Captain, I 
have asked the Columbus brothers 
to meet you this evening. They are 


greels 


from Genoa and are makers of maps. 
Caprain: And well-known 
here, it would seem. Even in the few 


already 


days [ have been back I have heard 
of them several times. 

Fevipa (Slipping her arm through his): 
Uncle-Captain, | am going to ask a 
favor of you, a very big favor. 

Captain: What is it I can do for you, 
little one? 

FELIPA: Something makes me nervous, 
Uncle-Captain. If only... oh, it is 
so easy to hurt the feelings of some- 
one. You might say something to 
him. . .. that, that... 

Caprain: So I am a gruff old bear, am 


. to them . 


1? (Laughs) 

Fevipa: Oh, no, Uncle-Captain. But 
Christopher is so sensitive, so proud. 
(She resumes her sewing with nervous 
intensity. ) 

Capratin: For your sake, I shall try to 
remember. 





SenHORA: Now then, 
should be satisfied. 
Captain: Felipa, if I should forget my- 


self, suppose you drop your sewing 


Felipa, you 


on the floor to remind me. 

Feira , (Letting linen square flutter to 
the floor): A secret sign between us 
once more! Thank you, my Uncele- 
Captain. 

Captain: And where is Senhor Vin- 

How is it that 

he is not in his usual place near the 


cente this evening? 


chimney? Has he become too feeble 
to walk about? 

Sennora: He will be coming before 
long, Captain. This is one place 
where Senhor Vincente knows he is 
welcome to sit by the hour without 
talking. 

Captain: | 
comfortable if he would join in the 
talk. 


eyes of his on me, I feel he can read 


for one would feel more 
When he turns those hollow 


my inmost thoughts. 

Feviea: | do hope he won’t mention 
the future. At least not Bartholo- 
mew’s or... or Christopher’s. 

Capvain: Little mother hen protecting 
those precious Columbus brothers. 
You should worry a little about me, 
Kelipa. Senhor Vincente might say 

something bad about my future, you 


know. Perhaps a bad ending for my 


next voyage. 

All for 
nothing, | assure you. The poor old 
man will sit with his thoughts and 


SENHORA: your concern is 


say nothing, nothing at all. 
Captain: Was he always queer that 

way, foreseeing the future, | mean? 
SeNHORA: For all the years I have 
The villagers in Porto 
Santo all looked up to him as a 


known him. 
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prophet. (The door knocker sounds. 
FELIPA jumps up.) Felipa, what un- 
seemly haste. (FELIPA sits again. 
BARTHOLOMEW enters, right. Crosses 
to Sennora and bows low over her 
hand.) 

BARTHOLOMEW: Good evening, Sen- 
hora. 

Sennora : Good evening, Bartholomew. 

BARTHOLOMEW (Bowing to Feruipa): 
Good evening, Dona Felipa. (FrLrpa 
smiles and inclines her head.) 

Senuora: I have the honor to present 
you to Captain Pedro Aranha de 
Andrada, a great navigator, as you 
know. Captain, allow me to present 
the younger brother, 
Bartholomew. (They acknowledge the 
introduction. ) 

BarTHOLOMEW: I have long known you 
by reputation, Senhor. 

Captain: And I have been hearing 
good things about the Columbus 
brothers, especially about the charts 
and maps you are making. I under- 
stand you have opened a shop of 
your own. 

BARTHOLOMEW: We started our own 
charting business soon after Chris- 
topher joined me here in Lisbon. 


Columbus 


Captain: You took a chance in giving 
up your connection with an estab- 
lished firm. But it has turned out 
well? 

BarTHOLOMEW: Better than we had a 
right to expect, Senhor. And best of 
all it keeps us in close touch with the 
masters and pilots in the merchant 
service. It is almost as good as a life 
at sea. 

Feviea: Bartholomew, is Christopher 
not coming? 

BarTHOLOMEW: He will come without 





doubt. I had to deliver a message 
and Christopher stayed at his desk 
working on a chart he wants to 
show to the distinguished captain. 
(SENHOR VINCENTE enters left, muf- 
fled to his ears in a knitted scarf. 
Leaning on his cane, he shuffles across 
the room, speaking to no one, and 
seats himself in a chair by the chimney. 
FeLipa unwinds his scarf and lays it 
on a chair with his cane. She returns 
to the Capratn and links arms with 
him.) 

CaprTain: Felipa, it seems that I am to 
see a sample of the work of a good 
chartmaker this evening. 

Feuipa: Father used to say that a good 
chartmaker is a navigator’s best 
friend, 

BarRTHOLOMEW: And I say that a good 
navigator is a chartmaker’s best 
friend. We would be at a loss in- 
deed without the rough sketches 
navigators bring back from their 
voyages. (Door knocker sounds) 

SENHORA: Felipa, you will see about 
the tea and the cakes? (FELIPA exits 
left. CHRISTOPHER enters right, carry- 
ing a rolled chart. 
SENHORA’S hand.) 

CHRISTOPHER: Good evening, Senhora. 

SeNHORA: Good evening, Christopher. 
And now it is my pleasure to present 
you to a navigator as great as my 
husband was. Captain Pedro Aranha 
de Andrada, Senhor 


He bows low over 


Christopher 
Columbus. 

CurisropueR: I had hoped to meet 
the distinguished captain long before 


this. But, Senhor, when you were 


home from a voyage, it seems that I 


Was away on one. 
CapraiNn: Before I sailed for the Gulf 


of Guinea in the spring, I heard 
about the voyage you were about to 
make to the north. The master of 
the vessel, my good friend, had 
ambitious plans about exploring to 
the north of Iceland. 

CHRISTOPHER: What a voyage it was! 
We sailed on and on into the north, 
to the very edge of the ice. 

CapTain: Sometime you must tell me 
more about it. 

CuristopuerR: And [ shall want to 
hear what happened on your last 
voyage, Captain, to delay your re- 
turn so long. 

Captain: We ran into monstrous seas, 
I would not be here at all if our fleet 
had not been specially designed for 
the African trade. (FELIPA returns 
left, followed by Manta with the tea 
service which she sets on a low table 
beside SENHORA. MARIA exits.) 

Curistopnpr (Hagerly): Good 
ning, Dona Felipa. 

Frevipa: Good evening. May I not re- 
lieve you of your chart? 

Curistopuer: If you will be so kind, 
you may hand it to Bartholomew. 
He may need to add a line or two. 
(FeLipa hands the rolled chart to 
BARTHOLOMEW, who opens and studies 
it. SENHORA pours tea and FELIPA 
serves. As she sips her tea, FeLipa 
holds her sewing on her lap, and 
listens intently.) 

Caprain: Senhor Columbus, as a young 
man well under thirty, [ should say 
you have done very well. [s it your 
intention to continue as a chart- 
maker? 

CuristopniR: Not permanently, Cap- 
tain. The sea calls me. It has always 
called me. 


eve- 





Caprain: Then the Portuguese mer- 
chant service ought to interest you, 
the fastest and farthest-ranging in 
the world. 

CHRISTOPHER: As a way to make a 
living, perhaps. Without doubt the 
merchant service would be more ad- 
venturous than life on land. There 
is danger and daring in it, but it 
clings to the known routes of trade. 
And I am eager for the unknown. I 
yearn to see the last known land 
sink out of sight below the horizon 
so that I may find myself in un- 
known waters. 

Captain: Unknown waters! And what 
is your objective? 
hope to find? 

Curistopuer: The desire of my life is 
to find a water route to the Indies, 
to the fabulous lands in the Far 
East that Marco Polo tells about. 

Caprain: I confess to having the same 
ambition. The unknown waters off 
the coast of Africa beyond the Gulf 
of Guinea draw me like a magnet. 
Even at my age I yearn to sail 
around Africa to India. And who 
knows, I may yet have the good 


What do you 


fortune to reach the goal before you 
do. 
CHRISTOPHER: 


With all my heart I 
hope that you may be the first man 
to sail around Africa. 

Captain: And you? 

CurisTorpuEr: I intend to 
Indies by quite a different route. 


reach the 
* Captain: How so, my young friend? 
CuRISTOPHER: I intend to sail west, 
into the setting sun, across the 
Ocean Sea. 
Caprain: Senhor, surely you speak in 
jest. 


Curistopuer: It is in deadly earnest 
I speak, Captain. 

Captain (Gruffly): Ridiculous, ridicu- 
lous! (FEeLia coughs quickly and 
drops her sewing, which BARTHOLO- 
MEW returns to her.) Pardon, Senhor, 
pardon my impatience. (Curisto- 
PHER, who has drawn himself up 
stiffly, relaxes.) Your venture is 
bound to strike a seasoned navigator 
as... well, shall I say, as highly 
impractical. 

BaRTHOLOMEW: Captain, may I ask if 
you consider it impossible to reach 
the East by sailing west? 

Captain: Impossible? Of course not. 
The earth is round without a doubt. 
Men have known that the 
days of the Greeks. 

CurisToPpHER: Men have talked before 
now of sailing west to reach the 
Kast, Captain. They have talked of 
it since the days of the 
Empire. 

Caprain: True enough. Men have 
talked for hundreds of 
years, but what have they done 
about it? Nothing. 

SeNvORA: My husband used to talk of 
it, too, but he loved his family too 
much to attempt to cross the Sea of 
Darkness. 

Captain: He was right, Senhora. To 
circle the globe is not impossible in 
theory, but it is 


since 


{oman 


about it 


impossible in 
practice. 

‘HRISTOPHER: I shall never be at 
peace within until I have made the 
attempt. How can any man know 
the limits of the possible until he 
puts them to the test? I have faith 
in my venture, Senhor. I believe 
that the eternal God, our Lord, gives 





to all those who walk in His way 
victory over things which appear 
impossible. 

Captain: May your faith not fail you 
in the face of mutiny. For mutiny 
there will be if you man vessels for 
this venture. What can you expect of 
superstitious sailors? Three weeks 
out of sight of land, and they will be- 
lieve you are mad to keep on sailing 
into nothingness, perhaps to fall off 
the edge of the earth and be heard 
of no more. Believe me, they will 
throw you overboard and turn back 
home. 

CHRISTOPHER: Bartholomew, if you 
please, sketch in the point where we 
expect to break the voyage ... the 
point where we hope to find the 
legendary Island of Antilia. (Bar- 
THOLOMEW busies himself with the 
chart.) 

Caprain: What if the island proves to 
be only a legend’ and there is no 
break in your voyage, week after 
week, month after month? 

CurisropueR: With the help of God, 
we will sail on. 

Caprain: Why, Senhor Columbus, it 
would take the greatest seaman of 
all time. 


FretipaA: Who knows? ‘The greatest 


seaman of all time may be Christo- 


pher Columbus. (CHRISTOPHER 
smiles in acknowledgment. ) 

Caprain: The difficulties are 
mountable! 

BAaRTHOLOMEW: Believe me, Captain, 
my brother thinks of nothing else 
but the difficulties. (Smiling at 
Fevrpa) Well, almost nothing else. 

CapTain: Everyone knows the Ocean 
Sea is one and indivisible. But no 


insur- 


one knows how broad it is. 
CHRISTOPHER: It cannot be so very 
broad to my way of thinking. Does 
not the Good Book say “Six parts 
hast thou dried up”? So only one- 
seventh of the globe is water. 
Captain: Esdras said that, I know, but 
I would not care to risk my life on 
his knowledge of geography. Be- 
sides, who knows how much space 
both land and water cover? Who 
knows the circumference of the 
globe? 
CuristoPuer: I have figured it. 
Captain: What presumption! You 
have figured it! (Fe.ipa coughs, 
drops her sewing, and looks implor- 
ingly at the Caprain. After the 
CaPTAIN’s apology, CHRISTOPHER 
returns the linen square to FELIPA.) 
Pardon again, Senhor, it is hard for 
me not to forget myself. 
CuRISTOPHER: Other men, too, have 
figured the distance, Senhor. 
Captain: How can anyone be sure? 
CHRISTOPHER: I am sure enough of the 
distance to risk my life on it. (Cap- 
TAIN shrugs.) 
Sennora: Christopher, you sound like 
my dear husband. 
Frevipa: After father once made up his 
mind, nothing could shake his faith. 
BarTHOLOMEW: At first I thought he 
was mistaken; I thought Christopher 
had figured the ocean too narrow. 
But now I am certain he is right. 
Captain: How can you be certain? 
How can anyone know the length of 
a degree of the earth’s surface? It is 
all rank speculation, I tell you. 
Some say one thing, some another. 
What is your guess, Senhor, for it 
can be no more than a guess? 





CHRISTOPHER: You may think me pre- 
sumptuous to disagree with Ptolemy, 
but my estimate is less than his. 
Forty-five nautical miles instead of 
his fifty. 

Captain (Taking a notebook from 
pocket and figuring): Then the dis- 
tance around your globe of 360 de- 
grees is only a little more than 
16,000 miles. Ptolemy figures it al- 
most 2,000 miles more. A miscalcu- 
lation of that size could well mean 
the failure of your expedition. And 
what if your underestimate should 
turn out to be 5,000 miles, or pos- 
sibly 8,000, or even more? Don’t 
you see how impossible the whole 
thing is? How could you take 
enough food on board for a journey 
that might last one year, two years, 
three years? 

CHRISTOPHER: That could not be, 
Captain. For the distance by water 
is all that need concern me. And I 
figure that no more than 67 degrees 
of the earth’s surface is covered by 
water. 

Captain: And what is your authority 
for such a calculation? 

CurisTOPHER: Marinus 
Senhor, and Marco Polo. 


of Tyre, 

Captain: Marco Polo? That weaver of 
fantastic tales! 

Feuipa: Uncle-Captain, you do not 
believe Marco Polo? 


Captain: He was incurably romantic, 
my dear. Such tales. Houses roofed 
with gold. All the people dressed in 


silks and their hair braided 
precious stones. Bah! 


with 


CHRISTOPHER: Marco Polo may have 
embroidered the facts, Senhor, but 
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gold and gems and silks and spices 
are there in abundance. 

BarTHoOLOMEW: Do not the Moslems 
of Aleppo and Alexandria wax richer 
every year dealing in the luxuries of 
India and Cathay? 

Captain: All too true. We are at the 
mercy of the Moslems who control 
the overland routes to the Far Fast. 
We must outwit them by discovering 
a water route, a feasible one. That 
can only mean a route around Africa. 

CHRISTOPHER: By all means find a 
route around Africa, but will not 
two water routes be better than one? 
Before either is discovered, who can 
say which will prove the shorter or 
better? Bartholomew, please, the 
map. Point out to the Captain how 
far we figure the Indies extend into 
the Ocean (BARTHOLOMEW 
holds the scroll open for the CaprTain 
to study.) 

BARTHOLOMEW: Here, Captain, on this 
line is where land ends. 

CaprTain: I see. So you figure Europe 
and Asia together cover about 283 
degrees. A mere guess, and again 
you differ from Ptolemy. He figured 
the land covered no more than 180 
degrees. 

BARTHOLOMEW: In_ that 
Ptolemy was mistaken. 

Captain: If Ptolemy is right you 
gravely underestimate the extent of 
the ocean. 


Sea. 


we believe 


And such a miscalcula- 
tion would wreck your expedition. 
You would be forced to turn back or 
starve, you and all the unfortunates 
under your command. 

CuristopHER: I am not one to let such 
fears deter me. All that stands in my 


way is money. I must have money 





for ships, cargo, and men. I must 
find support for my venture. 

Caprarn: A fortune is what you ask, a 
fortune naught but a royal treasury 
could yield. And what King would 
drain the royal treasury for so reck- 
less a venture? Do you think King 
John of Portugal would consider it? 

CuRIsTOPHER: It is to King John I 
shall appeal first. Everyone knows 
of his eagerness to find a water 
route to the East. So far he has been 
interested only in a route around 
Africa, but I expect my plan to 
appeal to his spirit of adventure. 

BARTHOLOMEW: A’s well as to his hope 
of gain. 

Caprain: King John and his hard- 
headed advisers will refuse you, of 
that I am certain. And then where 
will you turn? 

CurisToPpHER: Perhaps to the Court of 
Spain, Senhor. 

CaprTain: Spain must continue to 
spend its substance trying to drive 
out the Moors. You can expect no 
help from that quarter. 

BARTHOLOMEW: Senhor, there are two 
of us to seek support for the voyage. 
While Christopher appeals here or 
in Spain, I shall appeal to the King 
of England or to the King of France. 

Captain: The pity of it, for the two 
of you will waste the best years of 
your lives. (SENHOR VINCENTE 
rises slowly and steadies himself on 
his chair.) 

Sennor VINCENTE: Christopher Co- 
lumbus will sail for the Indies. 
(Sinks into his chair) 

BARTHOLOMEW: There, Captain, you 
see! 
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topher will get ships and provisions 
and men. 

Captain: When? How many years 
will it take before he secures support 
for his venture? (Turns to Curts- 
TOPHER) I predict it will take so long 
that your hair will then not be red 
but white . . . as white as Senhor 
Vincente’s. 

Fevipa: Oh, please, Uncle-Captain, 
speak no more about the future. 
BARTHOLOMEW: I was just on the 
point of asking Senhor Vincente 

what more he sees. 

Sennora: If you please, Bartholomew, 
do not press Senhor Vincente to 
speak. He will say more if he is 


moved to do so. 

BARTHOLOMEW: As you will, Senhora. 
It is enough that he foresees that 
Christopher will make the voyage. 


CuristopHer: And that means that I 
will reach the Indies! For once I 
‘embark on my voyage across the Sea 
‘of Darkness, I cannot fail. 

Captain: Your faith begins to impress 
even me. If nothing will deter you, 
let me ask where you propose to 
take leave of land . . . at the Azores, 
I suppose? 

CuristopHeR: No, Captain. The 
Azores would be the graveyard of 
my hopes. 

CapTaAIn: What, not sail from the 
Azores? 

CuristoPHER: I know too much of the 
Azores to risk the westerly winds 
that have turned back vessel after 
vessel. What I want is the benefit of 
steady easterly trade winds and by 
heading south to the Canaries I shall 
find them. 


Somehow, somewhere, Chris- Caprarn: To go so far out of your way 





is ill-advised, Senhor. No one-will 
approve the waste of and 
money. 

SENHOR VINCENTE (Rising unsicadily): 
More. I see yet more, my son 

Feuipa (Goes to him quickly): Oh, 
Senhor, do not tire yourself. Let me 
fetch you a cup of tea. (He waves her 
aside) 

Sennor VINCENTE: Christopher Co- 
Jumbus, you will never reach the 
Indies. You will never reach them. 
And yet it is strange, very strange. 
For you will die believing you have 
reached the Indies. (Sin/:s down) 

CHRISTOPHER: Some say that I am 
already a little touched (7'aps his 
forehead and smiles). But you, 
Senhor, would have me stark mad. 
Not to reach the Indies and yet to 
believe that I reach them! For that 


time 


I would have to lose my wrts com- 


pletely. 

BARTHOLOMEW: Let us reject the bad 
omen and remember only that you 
will make the voyage. 

CurisTtoPpHER: I may not reach the 
Indies, but nothing except death 
can keep me from trying, so help 
me God. 

Feira: Mother, it could be father 
speaking, could it not? 

SeNHORA: May nothing daunt your 
proud spirit, Christopher. (SENHOR 
VINCENTE rises and shuffles over to 
SENHORA ) 

SENHOR VINCENTE: You will excuse me 
now, Senhora? 


SennoRA: Certainly, Senhor. Good 
night. (He moves forward and stops) 

SENHOR VINCENTE: I hear voices. Wild 
shouting and cheering. Now the 
words come clear... Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea. Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea. (Nods head repeatedly as he 
moves toward door, right) 

BARTHOLOMEW: Senhor, permit me to 
see you safely home this dark night. 
(They leave together) 

Captain: Senhor Columbus, I want 
you to know that I wish you well in 
your mad venture. 

CuristopHeER: You are very kind, 
Captain. 

Captain: I must confess, were I King 
John of Portugal, I should refuse to 
stand back of so impossible an un- 
dertaking, and who would blame 
me? Not even Felipa here. 

Fruipa: In that you are mistaken, my 
Uncle-Captain. 

Captain: What? What? 

Fevipa: Were I King John, I should be 
proud to stand back of a man who 
dreams great dreams and has the 
courage to make his dreams come 
true. (CHrisToPpuEeR bends low over 
Feipa’s hand.) 

Sennora: Well said, my daughter. 

CuristopHEeR: Ah, Felipa, you give 
me hope, new hope. 

THE END 
(Historical note: Within a year or two Christopher 
and Felipa were married. They had one child, Diego. 

Before Columbus secured support for his first voyage 

— Bovey forty-one years old and his hair had turned 

(Production Notes on page 34) 





Bad Day at Bleak Creek 


by Elinor R. Alderman 


Characters 

Pop MorcGan, owner of the Bleak 
Creek Bar-B-Que 

Ma Moraan, his wife 

Emmy Lov, their daughter 

IGnacious FoorionG, a hot dog sales- 
man 

ALABASTER SPINDLEY, chief bun-bul- 
terer for Pop | 


SnerirF Sroutrnart, Sheriff of Bleak. 


Creek 

SHEILA STOUTHART, his daughter 

YounG Lapy | 

Two Cowxpoys f 

ScENE 1 

Time: One mid-morning in August, 
back in the days when men were just 
boys, women were mostly 17 and 
beautiful, and Ohio was a frontier. 

SertinG: The combined living room and 
kitchen of Pop Morgan’s house in 
Bleak Creek, Ohio. One door leads to 
the Bleak Creek Bar-B-Que stand, 
which is attached to the house; the 
other door leads outside. 

At Rise: Ma is at stove, stirring a large 
kettle of Bar-B-Que sauce, humming 
“Home on the Range.” She tastes 
sauce, makes a face and resumes 
stirring as Pop enters. 

Por (Angrily, taking off cowboy hat and 
hurling it onto couch): Doggone it, 
Ma — another one! 

Ma (Mildly): He didn’t like it either? 

Pop (Sitting down, wearily, shaking his 
head): Nope. (Looks up) That makes 
five this morning — and this one 
wouldn’t even pay for his coffee. 


stagecoach victims 
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Said the least I could do was to 
provide a free mouthwash after 
sellin’ him a dose of poison and 
callin’ it Bar-B-Que sauce! 

Ma: Land’s sake, Pop — do you sup- 
pose that could be what’s wrong 
with it? Poison? (Tastes sauce 
again) Sure tastes terrible! 

Por: I don’t know, I just don’t know. 

Ma: If you ask me, you didn’t just 
lose that recipe. (Pop looks up 
questioningly) I think somebody 
around here stole it on purpose to 
put you out of the Bar-B-Que busi- 
ness. Why, everybody knows you 
have a memory like a day old baby! 

Pop: Twenty-five years I’ve been 
making that Bar-B-Que sauce. 

Ma: With the recipe settin’ up right in 
front of you! 

Pop: Didn’t seem much sense to 
learnin’ it when I had it all written 
out so pretty! 

Ma: Well, now you’re payin’ for it. 
Seems to me there’s only one thing 
left to do 

Pop: Now, Ma — if you’re gonna ask 
me to put some more salt in it 
again 

Ma: No, sir, we tried that. And pepper. 

Pop: And vanilla. 

Ma: And vinegar. 

Por: And crankcase oil. 

Ma: And... (Double take) Crankcase 
oil? 

Pop: Just a little. Fixed the color up 
fine, too, but didn’t help any for 
flavor. 





Ma: Of course, you’re the boss but / 
think this has gone on long enough. 
I think you ought to call in Mr. 
Sheriff Stouthart and find out what 
happened to that recipe. 

Por: I sure hate to do that, Ma, but 
maybe you’re right. Anyway, I’ll 
give it another couple of days. 
There ought to be a special shipment 
for me on today’s stage and that 
just might do the trick. 

Ma (Suspicious after that crankcase oil) : 
Now what’re you up to? 

Por: Never mind, you'll see in good 
time. (ALABASTER enters.) 

ALABASTER: Excuse me, Pop, but how 
many of those buns did you want 
buttered? I’ve done six dozen and 
there are four dozen left over from 
yesterday. 

Por: Better quit, I reckon, Alabaster. 

. No sense throwin’ good butter after 
bad Bar-B-Que sauce. 

ALABASTER: Yes, sir. Are there any 
chores I could do for you? Bein’ 
head bun-butterer on this stand isn’t 
hardly a full-time job these days. 

Por: I’m sorry, Alabaster. I know 


how your conscience bothers you 
when you can’t put in a good day’s 
work. Maybe you’d better go down 
to the spring house and round up the 
hot dogs. Mr. Footlong will be here 


this afternoon with this month’s 
order. 

ALABASTER: Is that no-good sausage 
salesman from the city due around 
again? 

Por: That’s no way to talk about Mr. 
Footlong. He can’t help his smart 
city ways, and his Wizard Weiners 
go over big with our customers. 
(Emmy Lov enters.) 


Emmy Lou: Customers? What cus- 
tomers? There’s nobody out there, 
Pa! 

ALABASTER: H’lo, Emmy Lou. Your 
Pop and I were talkin’ about your 
friend, Mr. Ignacious Footlong. 

Emmy Lou: He’s no customer. He ex- 
pects everythin’ free! 

Ma (Still stirring valiantly): Never 
mind, child, you’re too young to 
bother your pretty little head with 
business. Did you get those vege- 
tables picked yet? 

Emmy Lou: Gee, Ma. It’s so hot out 
there! 

Por: Never mind that, daughter. I 
asked you days ago to get that truck 
in. Those tomatoes must be half 
baked by now. You get out there 
and get ’em picked and take ’em 
down to the spring house to cool off. 
If the vegetables spoil too, I really 
will be ruined. 

Emmy Lou: Oh, Pop! 

Ma: Do what your father says, Emmy 
Lou. And wear your bonnet. [’ll 
call you when lunch is ready. (Emmy 
Lou goes to wall and takes down a 
sunbonnet as FooTLONG enters.) 

FoortonG: Did I hear someone men- 
tion lunch? Greetings, my friends. 
(Ad-lib greetings, a coy hello from 
Emmy Lov, a curt nod from Aua- 
BASTER.) Well, Pop, how is the Bar- 
B-Queing business? Not so good, I 
hear. 

Por: Where did you hear that so soon? 
Not that it’s not the almighty truth! 

Foot.onG: | stopped in at the Sheriff’s 
office on my way here. He was out 
on a call but his pretty little daughter 
was in, and she told me _ things 
weren’t going so well up here. 





Emmy Lov: Humphf! She would... 
You comin’, Alabaster? 

ALABASTER: Yeah, might’s well. 
Where’d you leave your dogs, Foot- 
long? 

FoorLonG: If you are referring to my 
Wizard Weiners, they are down at 
the spring house, Alabaster. I left 
fourteen dozen— but I suppose 
you will want to check it. 

ALABASTER: Yep, reckon I will. C’mon, 
Emmy Lou. (They start to leave) 

FoorLonG: As long as you are feeling 
so conscientious, you might check 
on that last step down to the well. 
The nails seem to have pulled loose. 
I might have broken my neck put- 
ting the weiners in to cool. 

ALABASTER: Now isn’t that a shame! 

Por: Don’t you have that step fixed 
yet, boy? I told you about that last 
week. It’s a wonder Ma here or 


Emmy Lou haven’t fallen square 
into the well. 


ALABASTER (Chastened): I’m sorry, 
Pop, I guess I forgot. I’ll fix it for 
sure this afternoon. (He and Emmy 
Lou exit) 

Foortone: Well, now that we have 
the children out of here, let’s talk 
some business. What’s the trouble, 
Pop? They say you’ve lost your 
touch. 

Por: I wouldn’t want the word to get 
around, but I guess I can trust you, 
Mr. Footlong. It isn’t my “touch” 
that’s lost, it’s my recipe. Ma 
thinks somebody stole it. 

FooTLONG (Agitated): She does? (Cov- 
ering smoothly) Well, now, that 
seems like a very harsh thought for 
such a gentle lady. Besides, Pop, I 
should think you would be able to 


remember it without the recipe, 
after making it all these years. 

Ma: Just what J said, Mr. Footlong! 

Foorione (Slyly, gelling information) : 
You can’t remember it either, Mrs. 
Morgan? 

Ma (Tartly): That’s not my depart- 
ment! He makes it and I stir it! 
Never occurred to me he didn’t have 
it by heart. 

Por: Ma thinks I ought to call in the 
Sheriff. What do you think? 

Footiona (Stalling): Well, now, I... 
um... Oh! Say! That reminds me! 
When I stopped in there, Miss 
Sheila told me her father was called 
out to investigate some trouble with 
today’s stage. The rider that re- 
ported it said they were ambushed 
and it looked as if everybody was 
hurt pretty badly. Blood all over 
the place. 

Pop: Why, that’s terrible — I wonder 
if I ought to ride out and give him a 
hand. 

Ma: Didn’t you say you had somethin’ 
coming in on this stage, Pop? 

Pop: That’s right! This zs terrible! I 
better get over there right... (The 
sound of horses is heard, interrupting 
him. Then the Surertrr’s voice calls, 
off stage right, “Hey, Pop! Give us a 
hand, will you!’’) 

Ma: That’s the Sheriff now! 

Pop (Running to exit, excitedly): Sure 
enough — sounds bad! C’mon, Foot- 
long! 

FoortonG (Reluctantly): Delighted to 
help! (Aside) A sheriff in trouble is 
my favorite kind! (//e joins Pop as 
the Suenirr and Suvita enter. They 
are leading and supporting Two 
Cowpoys and a YounG Lapy dressed 





in “‘city”’ clothes, the stagecoach vic- 
tims. They look slightly bedraggled 
and all are smeared liberally with 
“‘hlood.’’) 

Suerirr (Leading YounNG Lapy): Easy 
now, Miss. (7’0 Ma.) Morning, Mrs. 
Morgan. Sorry to upset your house- 
hold but these people need help and 
this was the nearest house. (He 
leads her to a chair, where she droops, 
fluttering and moaning slightly. Por 
and SHEILA guide the Cowpoys to 
the couch. YooruonG stays in the 
background while giving the appear- 
ance of being helpful.) 

Por: There you are, son. 
warm water, Ma 
hurt badly. 

Ma: Yes, Pop, right away! (She exits 
stage left.) 

Ist Cowzpoy: I’m all right, Pop. Just 
shook up a little. 

Suita (Dramatically): Ob! All that 
blood! I think I’m going to faint! 
Suerirr (Shortly): You can faint later, 
Sheila — right now go help Ma, and 

bring some bandages. 

Suema (Pulling abruptly out of her 
spin): Oh, all right, Daddy! But if 
you ask me, they’re all fakin’! (Indi- 
cating YouNG Lavy.) Nobody that’s 
bleedin’ like that could still think of 
flirtin’, and I saw the looks she gave 
those cowboys on the way over! 
(She flounces out.) 

Younc Lapy: What nerve! (She 
slraightens up, puzzled) But, you 
know, it ¢s queer! I don’t hurt any- 
place. . . . (During this, Por and the 
Cowsoys have been doing some mop- 
ping up with their kerchiefs. It has 
been dawning on them that something 
is very odd about this “blood.’’) 


Cet some 
these folks are 


Por (Turning to Suerirr, his voice 
grave): Sheriff. 

SueriFF (Alarmed): Yes, Pop — what 
is it? Think we’d better send for a 
doctor? 

Pop: No, I don’t reckon we’ll need 
more than a lot of soap and water... 
Tell me, Sheriff — what happened 


to the shipment on that stage? The 
outlaws steal it? 

SuHeriFr (Puzzled): Not exactly, Pop. 
They stole the mailbags, but it look- 
ed like they just smashed the rest of 

You expectin’ 


the stuff. 
something? 

Pop (Sitting down, heavily): Yep. 
Looks like it was on there, too. (Hz- 
plaining to “‘victims.”) I’m sorry, 
folks —- you’re not hurt after all! 
You see, I’m a Bar-B-Que man and 
I’ve havin’ a little sauce 
trouble lately. Looks as if those out- 
laws spoiled your clothes and my 
chances of savin’ the Bar-B-Que 
stand all in one ambush... . That’s 
not blood you have on you — that’s 
my tomato ketchup! (As they react 
to this, Ma and Suei.a return, Ma 
carries a pan of water and SuetLa ts 
loaded down with bandages, antiseptic, 
elc.) 

Ma (Panting): Here you are, Pop 
are they still alive? (Looking around 
at the victums, who are up and about, 
getting ready to leave) Why, for good- 

What do they think 

they’re doin’? 

Suerirr (Hastily): Never mind, Mrs. 
Morgan. Pop can explain later. If 
you'll just show them where they 
can wash up, we'll all get out of your 
way! 

SuHeita (Dumping her armload): I knew 


Why? 


been 


ness sakes! 











it! All that excitement over nothing! 

FoottonG (Coming forward): Come, 
Miss Sheila — let me see you home. 
Pop and Mrs. Morgan can handle 
this. (Takes her arm) 

Ma: I don’t understand any of this 
but if you say so... . Come along, 
folks ... (They exchange good-byes 
and thank you’s and troop offstage 
right, Ma leading the parade, com- 
plete with washbasin, FOOTLONG sooth- 
ing SHEILA.) 

SueriFF: I’m sorry, Pop. Looks as if I 
messed up your place for nothing. 
Pop: That’s all right — you couldn’t 

know I’d ordered ketchup. 

SuerirF: Were you really aimin’ to fix 
up your Bar-B-Que sauce with that 
stuff? 

Pop (Wearily): It seemed like a good 
idea at the time. Now I just don’t 
know what to do. 


SueriFF: If there’s anything J can do— 


say Official-like —- you just call on 
me. I don’t want to pry but if you 
need me, just holler. 

Pop (Still subdued): Thanks, Sheriff. I 
hope it won’t come to that. Long as 
everybody around here is doing his 
job all right, I guess I can’t sign any 
complaints. 

SuerirF: Then I'll be going along. 
(They exchange good-byes and he 
starts to leave. A scream is heard off- 
stage left, followed by a prolonged 
splash ) 

Por: Good grief, what was that? (Ma, 
FoOoTLONG and SHEILA run tn.) 

Ma: Was that Emmy Lou? Somebody 
screamed! 

FootLoNnG: That blasted step! 

Por: Maybe she fel! in the well! (Call- 


ing) Emmy Lou! Are you O.K.? 
(Emmy Lou enters. Her dress is wet as 
if it had been badly splashed but not 
soaked. She carries a large empty 
dishpan and wears a stricken expres- 
ston.) 

Emmy Lov: I’m sorry, Pop. I couldn’t 
help it. When my foot caught on 
that step the vegetables just all 
flew right into the well! 

Pop: Not the vegetables! 
them! 

Emmy Lou: I’m afraid so, Pop. Oh, I 
am sorry! 

Pop: Well, where’s that big no good 
bun-butterer? I hope he has sense 
enough to fish ’em out before it’s too 
late. 

Emmy Lou: He’s fixin’ the step, Pop! 

Por: Oh, no! That does it! (This is 
the last straw) Sheriff! 

SHERIFF: Easy now, Pop 
right. 

Por: That’s what J thought. That’s 
what I kept tellin’ myself! I’m an 
easy-goin’ man, but this is too much. 
My own daughter and my chief bun- 
butterer in cahoots to ruin me! It’s 
a conspiracy, that’s what it is, and I 
want you to get to the bottom of it, 
Sheriff. Find out what’s goin’ on 
around here and just who it is wants 
me out of the Bar-B-Que business. 
You were right, Ma! That recipe 
must have been stolen and I aim to 
find out who did it! (He pauses for 
breath and everybody just stands 
there, staring at him.) Well? (To 
SHERIFF.) START SHERIFFIN’! 


CURTAIN 


Not all of 


- it'll be all 





SCENE 2 
Time: T'wo hours later. 
Serrine: Same as Scene 1, but there are 
signs of disorder, as if a search had 
been made for the missing recipe. 


Ar Rise: Foor.onG sits at one end of 
the couch, working over a small note- 
book. Por is sitting in a chair clean- 
ing a rifle and the Suerir¥ ts at the 
other end of the couch, sorting a stack 
of papers. They all work quietly for 
a minute, until the Suerirr puts the 
last paper on the stack. 

SuerirF (Stretching): Pop, that’s it. 
That’s the lot. No recipe. 

Pop (Shrugs, nods and continues to 
clean rifle): Okay. You did a good 
job of looking for it, anyway. Now 
I guess it’s up to me to finish the job 
my way. (Sights along rifle) 

Foortone (Startled): Be careful with 
that thing, Pop! We're all friends 
here. 

Pop: No, sir, not any more we aren’t! 
A man that’s surrounded by recipe 
rustlers can’t afford friends. (To 
Sroutuart.) What’s your next 
move, Sheriff? 

Suerir¥ (Rising): Reckon I'll go along 
home for a bite to eat. (Pop starts to 
interrupt) Oh, no — no thanks, Pop! 
I’d just as soon go home for lunch. 
Wouldn’t want to put you out! 

Por: Whatever you like — you comin’ 
back? 

SuHeriFF: Oh, sure, I won’t be long. 
Sheila’s cookin’ isn’t much better’n 
...I mean... So long, Pop! 

Pop: So long. (SHertFF starts to leave) 
Say, Sheriff! (He turns back) Wonder 
if you’d mind, when you come back, 
putting your horse out in the shed. 
A horse standin’ in front of a Bar-B- 


Que stand all day — you know how 
folks are — they might get the no- 
tion there’s a, well, a business con- 
nection! 

SHERIFF: Sure, Pop. (He waves good- 
bye and exits. As he turns to leave, 
FooTLoNnG rises, takes a last look at 
his notebook, and tucks it inside his 
coat. ) 

FoorLonG: Well, Pop — time for me 
to be gettin’ on too. I sure hope you 
find your recipe, but if you don’t, my 
offer still holds — 

Por: Offer? Oh, you mean buyin’ the 
place from me! Well, it’s nice of you, 
Mr. Footlong, but I’m not licked 
yet. Friendly of you, though. Not 
generous, but friendly. (FoorLonG 
moves toward exit and the notebook 
falls on the floor, unnoticed by either 
of them.) 

FoorLtona: I’m a businessman, Pop, 
but my friends come first. Perhaps 
next time I come around you'll feel 
differently about it. See you next 
month, Pop. 

Por (Putting his gun back on rack): 
Yeah, so long, Footlong. (Foor- 
LONG leaves. After a few seconds Ma, 
Emmy Lou and ALABASTER are 
heard offstage left: “Careful,” ‘Easy 
now!” They enter carrying a large 
pan between them, and lift it onto 
stove as Ma speaks.) 

Ma: There you are, Pop, every cot- 
ton-pickin’ piece of vegetable. 

Emmy Lou: We've been fishin’ in that 
well since lunch. (Aware that ALaA- 
BASTER 18 looking at her, she pats her 
hair, flustered.) My goodness, I must 
look a fright! 

ALABASTER: Not to me, Emmy Lou! 
(Dreamily.) You’re the prettiest 











and the bravest girl I ever saw! 

Pop (Snor‘ing): Huh! What’s so brave 
about dumpin’ a load of garden 
truck into a well? 

Ma: He didn’t say she was smart, 
Pop — and she did do a fine job of 
fishin’. ’Tisn’t easy, upside down, 
and it’s dark down in that well! 

Pop (Impressed): Had to hang her 
right down into it, eh? Always fig- 
ured that was a good deep well! 

Emmy Lov: Oh, it wasn’t so bad. I 
felt real safe with Alabaster holdin’ 
me — and I do believe we got all the 
stuff out, Pop. 

Por: That’s fine, Emmy Lou. C’mon, 
Ma, we’d better get the sauce to 
cookin’. (They go up to stove to- 
gether. Emmy Lov drifts toward exit, 
and ALABASTER drops wearily down 
onto the couch, the same spot where 
FOoTLONG sal.) 


Eumy Lov: I think I’ll just go freshen 
up a little, Ma. (Leaves) 

ALABASTER: And I'll just set for a 
minute, if you don’t mind, Pop. 
(Looks around to make sure Emmy 


Lov has gone, then leans over from his 
sitting position and stretches his arms 
as he speaks.) You know, there’s a 
weight to that girl that doesn’t show 
when she’s... (He spots the note- 
hook, glances toward Ma and Pop, 
who are busy making sauce at stove, 
He leafs through it 
quickly, then stops and begins to study 


then picks it up. 


it more carefully.) 

Por: Think I should start seasonin’, 
Ma? 

Ma: Go ahead, can’t hurt... . Mr. 
Footlong go with the Sheriff? 

Por (Working busily): Nope, said he 
had to be on his way. More hot dog 
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calls to make, I reckon. Hand me 
the pepper, Ma. Offered to buy me 
out, you know — told him I’d think 
about it. 

Ma (Helping and stirring): That was 
nice. Here’s th. salt. He’s a real 
gentleman, that Mr. Footlong. 

ALABASTER: Hey, Pop. (Still studying 
book.) You know anythin’ about 
figurin’ money? 

Pop (Turning): You mean with num- 
bers? 

ALABASTER: Yeah 
dollars and cents. 

Pop (Interested, coming downstage): 
Sure, a little. What you got there, 
son? Looks like an account book. 

ALABASTER: Belongs to Footlong — 
he must have dropped it on his way 
out. Here, you look at it. (Hands 
him the book) Seems to me they’ve 
changed the rules since I was in 
school, or else Mr. Footlong’s been 
dein’ some hanky panky figurin’ on 
his own! 

Por (Getting excited): Say — you're 
right! Looks to me like he’s stolen 
enough of his company’s hot dogs to 
go into business for himself! 

Ma: No wonder he wants to buy our 
stand! 

Pop: My recipe! I bet he’s got that 
too! Why that low-down, fast- 
talkin’, no good .. . we’d better go 
after him, son! 

ALABASTER (Getting up, quickly): Vl 
go, Pop. You stay here with the 
women in case he misses his book 
and tries to sneak back for it. (Emmy 
Lov enters, all cleaned up and look- 
ing radiant. ) 

Emmy Lou: Here I am! (Sensing the 
excitement.) Why, what’s the mat- 


only it comes out 





ter, Pop? 
baster? 

Ma: It’s all right, Emmy Lou. They 
just found Mr. Footlong’s diary 
book and it tells how he’s been 
stealin’ hot dogs. Your Pop figures 
he probably stole the recipe to go 
with ’em although I guess it doesn’t 
say so in the book. 

Por: For Pete’s sake, Ma, that’s 
not . (Looking at Emmy Lov) 
Never mind, I guess it’s as good as 
we’re gonna do! You ready, Ala- 
baster? He’s got a long head start 
and you'll have to ride like time to 
catch him. 

ALABASTER (Playing lo Emmy Lov): 
I’m ready, Pop. Here. (He hands 
down the rifle and tosses it over to 
Por.) Better keep this handy. I 
wouldn’t want anything to happen 
Se ae 


Where you goin’, Ala- 


. any of you! 


Emmy Lou (Bursting into tears): Oh, 
Alabaster, no! Don’t leave me! It’s 


dangerous — Mr. Footlong’! be mad 
at you for readin’ his diary! (She 
has rushed to his side.) 

ALABASTER (Giving her an awkward 
hug): It’s all right, Emmy Lou, I can 
take care of myself. (Shyly) And 
Kmmy Lou? Will you... . wait for 
me? 

Emmy Lou (Innocently): Well, 1 am 
sorta dressed up, but I wasn’t fig- 
urin’ on goin’ any place... (The 
light dawns.) Oh! Oh, Alabaster! 
I’d surely love to wait for you! 

ALABASTER: You’re a brave girl! I'd 
better get goin’ now. So long, Pop! 
(He dashes off.) 

Emmy Lou (Calling after him): Bye, 
Alabaster — be careful! (She breaks 
down) Oh, he’ll be killed, I just 


know he’ll be. . . (MA comes down to 
comfort her and Por goes to stove and 
stirs violently to cover his emotion. 
ALABASTER reappears, 
just enough to be visible.) 

ALABASTER (Quietly, 
Hey, Pop! 

Por (Starting, violently): What! For 
eryin’ out loud — haven’t you left 
yet? What’s the matter? 

ALABASTER: You happen to 
which way he went? 

Pop: How in thunder would J know! 
Follow his hoof marks — that horse 
of his wears city shoes; should be 
easy enough to pick up the trail. 

ALABASTER: Yes, sir. Thanks, Pop 
(He disappears again and Pop goes 
back to his stirring, shaking his head 
doubtfully.) 

Pop: Don’t know but what I should 
have gone myself... (The Suertrr 
enters, puffing slightly.) 

Suerire: Whew! Like to never got 
that horse in that shed —— she’s used 
to a hitchin’ post and . . . (Becoming 
aware of the atmosphere) Say, what’s 
the matter with Emmy Lou? 

Emmy Lou (With a fresh burst of tears): 
Oh, Mr. Stouthart him! 
Ride after him before it’s too late! 

SuHEeRiFF (Uncomfortably): Why, sure, 
Emmy Lou, sure. (7'o Por) What’s 
up, Pop? 

Por: It’s Footlong, Sheriff. We found 

book and he’s 
swipin’ hot dogs hand over fist. I 
figure he’s most likely doin’ a little 
recipe rustlin’ on the side, 
though we got no proof. Alabaster’s 
gone after him — that’s what has 
Emmy Lou so stirred up. 

SuerirF: What do you know about 


sheepishly, 


embarrassed) : 


know 


save 


his account been 


too, 




















that! Footlong, eh? Suppose I 
ought to ride out and give Alabaster 
a hand? 

Por: Wouldn’t hurt —I’d go myself 
only somebody has to stay here with 
the women. 

SHERIFF: Yeah, I better go. (Starts to 
leave) Say, Pop, supposin’ we catch 
him? What do I charge him with — 
we don’t know for sure he stole your 
recipe, so it can’t be rustlin’. 

Por (Scratching his head with spoon 
handle): Hadn’t thought of that... 
He sure enough stole hot dogs, 
though — maybe you could use that 
till we find out, 

SHERIFF (Drawing a paperback book 
from his hip pocket): V\l look if it’s 
in my Sheriff’s Handbook. (Flipping 
pages with great concentration) Let’s 

. under Stealing . . . there’s 
Ham... Herring... Hockey Pucks 
... here we are, Hot Dogs. Hmmm 
“See under Weiners.” Yep 
Weiners, Stealing ... Petty Larceny, 
known in the meat business as 
“Weiner Snitchel”! Okay. (Puts 
hook back) Vl nail him on that one 
till we find out about your recipe. 
(He leaves.) 

Pop (Calling after him): Good luck! 

Feel 


Boe + « 


How you doin’, Emmy Lou? 
up to stirrin’ for a while? I have to 
go get some more water for this; 
have 


somethin’ I put in must 
thickened it! 

“MMY Lou (Rising, bravely): Sure, 
Pop. (Sniffle) Um all right now. 
Ma and I’ll watch the sauce for you. 

Pop: Okay — keep it movin’ though, or 
itll stick. (He takes a pail and exits 
as the women move to stove.) 

Ma: You sure you’re all right, dear? 


I can manage if you want to go lie 
down for a while. (As soon as they 
are at the stove and Pop is offstage, 
FooTLONG enters stealthily. They 
don’t see him and during the next 
lines he sneaks past them, searching 
for his account book. He turns up 
the cushions and looks under the 
couch, etc., pantomiming rage and 
frustration.) 

Emmy Lou: No, Ma, I’m fine. Ala- 
baster would want me to be brave. 
(She peers into pot) Maybe we’d 
better taste it... 

Ma (Joking, deliberately): U’m not sure 
he’d want you to be that brave! 
(Both giggle.) Here, let me. . . (She 
tastes it. A dull splash is heard off- 
stage, left.) Land’s sake, do you hear 
that? (Shaking her head.) Drawin’ 
well water is woman’s work, I al- 
ways say. Your Pop gets so mad he 
just throws the bucket in any old 
whichways! 

Emmy Lou (Tasting, gingerly): I don’t 
know, Ma— (Al this point Foor- 
LONG has given up his search and is 
just about to reveal himself to them. 
He is stopped abruptly by her next 
words, and again reacts, appropri- 
ately.) I sure hope Mr. Footlong did 
steal that recipe, so we can get it 
back again when Alabaster catches 
him! 

FoorLonG (Enjoying himself): Ahem! 
(They whirl around and both shriek, 
“Footlong’’!) Surprised, ladies? (They 
cower.) 1 am sorry to upset your in- 
nocent plans, but I believe you have 
something that belongs to me. 

Emmy Lov: Alabaster! Where’s Ala- 
baster? (Starts for him.) If you’ve 


hurt my husband-to-be ... (foor- 





LONG grabs her arms and holds her 
still. ) 

FoorLonGc: Now, now — let’s not have 
any violence. I abhor violence! Just 
give me my account book and I will 
be going along. I haven’t seen your 
precious Alabaster. 

Ma: He must have followed the wrong 
horse! 

FoorLonGc: Very likely if he 
ever finds his way back here, you are 
welcome to him, Emmy Lou. All I 
want is my book 


and 


(Twists her arm 
now! (Ma starts 
pounding him on the back with the 
wooden spoon.) Hey, cut that out! 
You’re getting sauce on my good 
suit! 


for emphasis.) 


(He reaches around and now 
has one by each arm.) 

Ma: You leave Emmy Lou 
Pop! (Calls) Pop! Help! 

Foortone (Smugly): That won’t do 


alone. 


you a bit of good, Mrs. Morgan. 
That splash you heard was not the 


bucket, that was your husband! 


(Leads them to couch, setting them 


down, hard) 

Emmy Lou (Weeping): It couldn’t be! 
Alabaster fixed the step! 

FoortonGc: He did indeed, but I took 
the liberty of removing it entirely 
just before I left here, for reasons of 
my own. 

Ma (Thoughtfully): You know, for a 
peace-lovin’ man, you’re kind of a 
skunk, Mr. Footlong! 

Foortone (Archly): “Sticks and 

.’ Mrs. Morgan! (Firmly) 
The book, please. 

Emmy Lou: But we don’t have it 
Alabaster took it with him when he 
rode off to catch you! 

Foottone (Testily): 


stones. . 


How tiresome! 


We will just wait here until he gets 
back. (Peering at exit) I trust Pop 
can swim — I wouldn’t want murder 
on my conscience. Recipe Rustling 
and Weiner Snitchel are quite 
enough. (While he is talking Aua- 
BASTER’S head appears at door. The 
women can see him but FoorLonG has 
his back to him. He gestures wildly for 
them to keep Foortona talking and 
starts toward rifle that Por has left 
leaning against stove.) 

Ma (Desperately): I should think so — 
and it’s a good thing for you that 
Pop is a good swimmer or I'd... 

Foor.onG (Patronizingly): What would 
you do, Mrs. Morgan? (ALABASTER 
has reached the rifle.) I am fascinated 
by your loyalty and... 

ALABASTER: Okay, Footlong, stick 
‘em up! 

FoortonG (Whirling): What? (He re- 
covers quickly.) Oh, it’s the hero! 
How convenient! 

ALABASTER: I said stick ’em up, Foot- 
long. We know all about you, and 
the Sheriff will be here, too, any 
minute. 

FooTLonGc: How nice — sorry I can’t 

Stop waving that 
empty rifle and give me my account 
book, Alabaster. 

ALABASTER (Caught off guard, looking 
into barrel): Empty? Why, I 
(FOOTLONG goes for him, the women 
scream and Por enters, numbly, drip- 
ping wel.) Hey, you can’t 
(ALABASTER raises rifle out of Foor- 
LONG’s reach and inadvertently catches 
him under the chin with the butt. 
FoorTLonG groans and falls down. 
The next two lines come over separately 
but the action is simultaneous.) 


stay. (Firmly) 








Emmy Lov (Leaping over FooT.one 
and all but smothering ALABASTER): 
Alabaster! My Hero! 

Ma (Pinning FooTLonG unnecessarily 
to the floor): You got him! 

ALABASTER: What happened? 

Pop (Quietly, from doorway. His 
clothes are soaked.): Well, what do 
you know—a glass jaw! Nice 
work, son. 

Emmy Lov and Ma: POP! 

Pop (Still quietly, still numb): Some 
fool ripped up the bottom step of 
the spring house! 

Ma: It was Footlong, he told us about 
it. (Gets a coat) Here, Pop, put this 
around you before you catch your 
death. (She puts it around him and 
leads him into the room.) There. 
(SHERIFF enters, running, from stage 
right, his gun drawn.) 

SHERIFF: Stand clear, ever’body! He’s 
around here someplace 
horse out there! 
FooTLONG, who 
(Surveying him) Say 
This your doin’, Alabaster? I'll just 
cuff him to make sure. (He kneels 
down, handcuffs FoorLonG, who sits 


- I saw his 
(Almost trips over 

Whoops! 
nice work! 


moans } 


up and looks around, blankly.) 


FooTLonG: Where am I? What hap- 
pened? 

Snenivr (Pulling him to his feet): You 
got yourself caught, that’s what 
happened, Your stealin’ days are 
over, Footlong. I’m takin’ you in. 

Pop: Not so fast, Sheriff! Where’s the 
recipe, Footlong — hand it over! 

FooTLonG: Ahah! You may have me 
but you'll never see that recipe 

Before I came in here this 

and threw it 


again! 
morning I tore it up - 
down the well! 


Pop (Starting for him): Why, you... 
(SHERIFF steps between them hastily) 
Let me at him, Sheriff — I’m still a 
goner without that recipe! 

SueriFF: Sorry, Pop. This is a case 
for the Law, now. I’m goin’ to take 
him down and book him. C’mon 
Footlong —on your way! (They 
exit.) 

Ma (Going to Por): It’ll be all right, 
Pop. Between us we can make up 
a new recipe if we have to. We'll 
have good Bar-B-Que sauce again, 
you'll see. 

Emmy Lou (Leaving ALABASTER and 
dashing to stove): Sauce! Oh my 
goodness, I forgot all about it! (Stir- 
ring and sniffing) Oh, it’s scorched 
somethin’ fierce! (All join her at 
stove.) 

Pop: Grab a spoon, Ma — Alabaster 
maybe we can still save some of it. 
(They line 
audience, forming a “wall” so that 


up at stove, backs to 
there needn't actually be anything in 
pot.) scoop it out 
carefully... 

Emmy Lou: Look at this, Pop! (/Tolds 
up a- scrap of paper) That cold well 


Easy now 


water turned the onions all funny! 
Should I leave ’em out? 

Pop: Let’s see. (Takes it from her and 
looks it over) Well, for Pete’s sake! 

Ma: What’s the matter? 

Pop: Matter? Nothin’s the matter — 
exceptin’ Emmy Lou can’t tell an 
onion from her daddy’s handwritin’! 
This is a piece of my recipe! 

Ma: No! Can you still read it? 

Por: Why, sure I can read it 
good ink on that recipe. 
myself! 


that’s 
Made it 





ALABASTER: Maybe there’s more pieces 
in here, Pop. 
I-umy Lou: There ought to be, after 
all the fishin’ we did! 
Por: Come on, everybody never 
easy can buy 
vegetables! Pitch in! There’s still a 
heap of gold in this Bar-B-Que 
stand — and the map to it’s right in 
that pot! (They close ranks and are 
stirring madly as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


mind stirrin’ we 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Bap Day at BLeak CREEK 

Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Ma wears a long skirt, blouse, and 
apron. Emmy Lou wears a long full skirt 
and summer blouse at first, then changes to 
a pretty long dress. Sheila wears a long 
dress and sunbonnet. Young lady wears a 
city travelling costume long dress, 
jacket, hat with ketchup smeared on it. 
Pop and Alabaster wear levis and plaid 
shirts, and Pop has a hat on as he enters in 
Scene 1. Cowboys wear typical cowboy 
clothes — levis, boots, cowboy shirts, ete. 
smeared with ketchup. Footlong wears a 
slick black suit, white shirt, and large, 
gaudy bow tie. Sheriff wears a blue or 
khaki suit with a large star pinned on it, 
and a gun and holster, 

Properties: Large wooden spoon and basin of 
water for Ma; kerchiefs for cowboys; 
bandages and bottles for Sheila; dishpan 
for Emmy Lou (empty in Scene 1, full of 
vegetables in Scene 2); rifle for Pop; 
papers, paperback book, and handcuffs for 
Sheriff; notebook for Footlong. 

Setting: The combination living room and 
kitchen of the Morgan home. Upstage 
center is a wood stove with a large kettle on 
it. Upstage left are cabinets with some 
kitchen equipment in them (bottles, etc.) 
for Ma to use in making Bar-B-Que sauce. 
At left are a table and several chairs. At 
right is a couch with cushions. Upstage 
right is a clothes rack with a sunbonnet on 
it. Door right leads to Bar-B-Que stand, 
which is attached to the house; door left 
leads outdoors. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
West TO THE INDIES 
(Play on pages 14-22) 
Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Portuguese clothing of the 15th 
century. The men wear hose and long- 
sleeved doublets. The Captain wears a sea 
captain’s uniform. Senhor Vincente wears 
a knitted scarf and leans on a cane. The 
women wear long-sleeved dresses with long 
bodices and full skirts. Felipa wears a par- 
ticularly colorful dress. Maria wears a 
black dress and white apron. 


Properties: Handkerchief and embroidery fer 
Senhora Perestrello; hemstitching and 
linen square for Felipa; rolled chart for 
Christopher; tea service for Maria; and 
notebook and pen for the Captain. 

Setting: The home of Senhora Perestrello, in 
Lisbon. There is a fireplace upstage center, 
with a chair beside it. Other chairs, small 
tables, etc., are placed about the room. 
There are candles on the tables. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Abra-Kadabra-Kadoo!!! 


by Herbert Ravetch 


Characters 

Moruer, Mrs. Sullivan 

Fatuer, Mr. Sullivan 

Bop, sixteen ) 

HELEN, fourteen 

Mary, twelve 

Davin, ten 

JANE, nine 

Berry, eight 

SANDY, seven 

BILLY, six 

Miss Swiren 

MATILDA 

Time: Six o'clock on Halloween evening. 

SerrinG: At stage right is the living 
room of the Sullivan home. The front 
door leads out to the sidewalk and 
street, which are at stage left. Sil- 
houettes of houses line the street and 
recede upstage. 

Ar Rise: The eight SULLIVAN children 
are huddled in a circle in the middle of 
the living room. The lights are turned 
down low, and I1eLEN ts nearing the 
end of a very eerie Halloween story. 

Hrten: Then the night grew darker 
and darker . . . and the lightning 
flashed and the thunder rumbled and 

and the noise was so loud 


> the Sullivan children 


roared... 
that the earth began to shake and 
the house began to shake and little 
Tommy began to shake . . . (BILLY is 
shaking violently, teeth chattering) 

Bos: Hey, stop shaking, Billy. 

Bitty: But I’m seared. 

Sanpy: Me, too. 

ALL: Go on, go on. 


HetEN: Then the clouds parted and 
the moon came out .. . a full, fat 
yellow moon, a witch’s moon . 
(Low moan and wriggling from all) 
... and Tommy looked up and there 

. Sure enough . . . there on the face 
of the moon was a witch! (Groaning 
and squirming from all) and 
Tommy closed his eyes and threw 
back his head and screamed! (BiLLy 
and SANvy throw back their heads and 
shriek, MorTHER 
comes rushing into the room and 
switches on the light.) 

Moruer: What’s going on in here? 

Mary: Helen’s just telling us a witch 
story, Mom. 

Bos: Yeah, it’s supposed to get us in 
the mood for Halloween tonight. 

Moruer: What are you going todo... 
dynamite some homes? 

Mary: Oh, no, Mom... it’s really very 
harmless. 

Davip: Sure... 
flea. 

Sanpy: Well, it sure scared Billy and 
me. 

Moruer: Are you two all right? 

Sanpy: We are now. 

Bruty: It was too dark. 

Moruer: I’m surprised at you, Helen 

. scaring your little brother and 
sister. 

Bos: It’s just a story, Mom, a simple, 
little story. 

Mortuer: I don’t know about that. 
From the sounds I heard, someone 


everybody jumps, 


it wouldn’t scare a 





was about to be murdered. 

Davin: That’s just it, Mom. We don’t 
know. She didn’t get to finish. 

MorueEr: Well, she’s not going to fin- 
ish. Supper’s almost ready, and 
your father should be home from the 
office any minute. He’s late now. 

JANE: Please let her finish, Mother. 

Berry: It’ll just take a minute. 

Au: Please, Mother. Please let her. 

Moruer: All right . . . all right. But 
only on two conditions. I stay and 
listen and the lights stay on. 

Heven: But, Mother, it’s no good with 
the lights on. 

Moruer: I’m sorry, Helen. That’s the 
only way it can be. . . all right? 

HELEN (Disgusted): All right. 

Moruer: Well, I’m waiting for that 
sweet, simple story. 

Bos (Laughs): Harmless, Ma... really, 
harmless. Go on, Helen. (She gives 
him a dirty look) 

Moruer: Well, I’m waiting. 

Au: Go on, go on. . . finish. 

HELEN (Stalling): Oh, it’s not the same 
any more. 

Davin: Go on anyway. 

Hewen: Well... when the witch hears 
Tommy scream, she flies right down 
to carry him off. But he’s not scared, 
see. He only screamed to lure her 
into his room, and when she reaches 
for him, the little monster smacks 
her with his bat, socks her in the jaw 
and kicks her back over the moon. 
(The children roar with 
How’s that, Mother? 

Mortuer: I think that’s pretty quick 
thinking, Helen. Remember now, 
that’s enough of scary stories for 
today. (She exits.) 

Sanpy: Helen, are witches really real? 


laughter ) 


HELEN: Of course they are. They can 
snatch you out of your bed in the 
middle of the night and drop you ten 
thousand miles away in Africa. 

Sanpy (Frightened): 1 don’t believe 
you. 

Bitty: You’re just trying to scare us. 

Mary: I believe in witches, and I sure 
wish I was one. I’d like to fix some 
kids I know at school. 

Jane: How about my teacher, Miss 
Campbell? 

Betry: You could 
appear. 

Davin: No, you couldn’t do that. 

Berry: Why not? 

Davin: Didn’t you know? 
witch herself. 

Sanpy (Jumps up): I like my teacher. 

Davin: Oh, there’s one in every crowd. 

Bitty: There really isn’t anything like 
a witch, is there? You’re just fooling. 

Bos: Maybe about Miss Campbell, he 
is... but what about Miss Switch? 

BitLy: Miss Switch? 

Hr Len: Yes, you know. She lives in 
that old house up on the hill. She 
looks like a kind old lady, but she’s 
not. 

Sanpy: How do you know? 


make her dis- 


She’s a 


Mary: Why, everybody knows. Last 
Halloween my friend Sally saw her 
flying on a broom, right over her 
house. 

JANE: Remember the time her house 
caught on fire? 

Sanpy (T'imidly): Yes? 

Berry: And she had to jump out of 
the window into the firemen’s net? 

Sanpy: Yes? 


JANE: Why, they say shedid three loop- 
the-loops on her way down. 





HELEN: Take the “S” out of Switch, 
and what have you got? 

ALL: Witch! 

Bos: Well, tonight’s the night, Sandy. 
When we go trick or treating, we’ll 
really find out. 

Sanpy: What are we going to do? 

Bos: Why, we’re going up to Ol’ Miss 
Switch’s house and find out what 
really happens there on Halloween 
night. 

Sanpy: I think I'll go to bed early 
tonight. 

BILLy: Me, too. 

Bos: Oh, no, you don’t. You’re the 
ones who said there are no witches. 
Well, tonight we'll see. 

Mary: What about our jack-o-lantern? 

Berry: Look, it’s really dark out now. 

Bos: Okay, let’s light it. (They all go 
to the window where there is a jack-o- 
lantern, and Bos lights it.) 


Davin: Look at that! (Al gasp) 

Bitiy (Tiny voice): Was it a witch? 

Davin: I’m not sure, but it might 
have been. 

Berry: I don’t know about the witch, 


but here comes Daddy. (Tired 
FATHER appears with briefcase and 
umbrella from stage left, crosses to 
front of house. As he crosses, chil- 
dren scatter back into the room.) 
HELEN: Remember how we planned it. 
Bos: To your stations, everybody. 
(There 1s a wild scamper. Bitiy and 
Sanpy open the door and bow low.) 
Bitiy andSanpy (/n unison): Welcome, 
Father . . . welcome home. Your 
loving ones await you. (With cries of 
“Let me help you,” “Here, I'll take 
that,” “IU carry it,” “Ul help you,” 
HELEN gels Faruer’s hat and um- 
brella, Mary his briefcase, Davin 


takes off his jacket, JANE and Berry 
pull off his shoes and put on slippers, 
and Bos tops it off by putting a robe 
on Faruer and belting it around him. 
FaTueR is astonished, stumbles, al- 
most falls down.) 

Aut: This way, Father. (They lead him 
to the easy chair and seat him.) 

FaTHeR (Overwhelmed): Thanks, kids. 
Not every father has kids like I have. 
I’m a lucky man. Thanks, Bob and 
Helen and Mary and David and 
Jane ... I mean Betty. You’re 
Jane, aren’t you? 

JANE: Yes, Father. 

Bitty and Sanpy: What about us? 

Fatuer: Oh, of course... Sandy and 
...er...ah...ah... (HELEN leans 
over and whispers in his ear.) Oh, 
Billy . . . of course. Whew! Sure are 
a lot of you. 

Moruer (Enters): What is it, Father? 

Farner: It’s our wonderful family, 
Martha, our wonderful children. 
You should have seen how they wel- 
comed me. Nearly broke my leg, 
but how they made me feel at home! 

Bos: Dad... 

Faruer: I’m a rich man, Martha, a 
very rich man... 

Bos: Dad... 

Faruer: Eight children ... why that’s 
like having eight million dollars. 

HELEN: We'll settle for less than that, 
Dad. 

Farner: Huh? What do you mean? 

Bos: She means we’ll settle for our 
allowances. 

Fatruer: Allowances? 

Davin: It’s Monday again, Pop. 
member? . 
seven days. 

Bos (Like a drill sergeant): Allowance 


Re- 
comes once every 








line... form! (Children scamper and 
form line, youngest first, right hands 
extended. ) 

Morner: What were you saying about 
eight million dollars, Albert? 

Farner (Rising): I was saying that a 
man needs eight million dollars just 
to pay the allowances in this family. 
(FATHER goes down the line giving 
allowances. Biuy is first, then runs 
around and gets in again. 
FATHER starts giving, then catches on.) 
Well, haven’t | you 
where (Iteturns to chair) 
Sorry, Billy, but you’ll have to grow 
some before that will work. 

Moruer: How come you're so late, 
Albert? 

Farner: We had a meeting at the 
office about the Community Chest 
Drive. Some of us volunteered, and 
we're going to help collect in the 
downtown area. Have you kids had 
your drives at school yet? 

Mary: No, it starts next week for us. 

Sanpy: Daddy... 

Fatruer: Yes, Sandy. 

Sanpy: Is Ol’ Miss Switch really 
witch? Everyone says she is. 

FarueEr: No, of course not. I think you 
kids are taking Halloween too seri- 
ously. 

Bos: But, Dad. Awful strange things 
happen around Halloween. 

HELEN (Ominously): And sometimes 
when you get in bed at night, you 
hear strange sounds and weird noises 
that you’ve never heard before, 
don’t you, Billy? (Miss Swircu, a 
sweel, kind old lady with a collection 
box in her hand and a Community 
Chest red feather in her hair, comes on 
left and crosses to front of house.) 


line 


seen some- 


before? 


a 
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Butiy: Don’t do that. 
and BILLY jumps.) 

Moruer: Well, I’m 
heard that sound before. 
doorbell. 

Davin: I'll get it. (Runs, looks out 
window, turns back aghast) It’s Miss 
Switch! (Children edge away from 


(Doorbell rings 


sure we've all 


It’s the 


door.) 

Farner: Isn’t anyone going to open 
the door? (Hveryone nods “No” 
vigorously. FATHER crosses and 
opens door.) Good evening, Miss 


Switch. We were just talking about 
you. 

Miss Swircu: Good evening, Mr. Sul- 
livan. I wouldn’t bother you for the 
world, but since most folks will be 
home tonight, I’m starting my col- 
lections for the Community Chest. 

Farner: Well, you do it every year, 
Miss Switch. We all know how kind 
and generous you are. 

Miss Switcu: Why, thank you, Mr. 
Sullivan. 

Farner: ll tell you — I’ve already 
given through our drive at the office, 
but here are eight young citizens 
who have just received their allow- 
ances. I’m sure that... 

JANE: Dad! 

Berry: Don’t tell her that. 

Mary: We can’t give our allowances. 

Davip: How will I buy that new base- 
ball? 

Bos: Have a heart, Dad. 

Fatuer: I guess they need to be per- 
suaded, Miss Switch. Won’t you 
step in? 

Miss Switcu: Don’t if I do. 
(Children scatter, hiding everywhere) 
What happened to them all? Mmmm 
... that roast smells good. 


mind 





et 











Bitty (Comes out of hiding): Miss 
Switch, are you reallya... 

Moruer: Billy! 

Miss Switcu: What’s that, Billy? 

Bitty: Aw, nothin’. 

Miss Swircu: I won’t keep you from 
your supper. ‘Tell the children to 
think it over and I’ll speak to them 
later. (She exits amid goodbys) 

Morner: You can all come out now. 


Billy’s the bravest of the lot. Now 
get into that dining room .. . all of 


vou. (They all exit except Bitty who 
starts out after Miss Swircu. She ts 
outside. ) 

Miss Switcn: So the children think 
I’m a witch... (Laughs — a witch’s 
laugh) .. . kind of flattering after all 
these vears, 

BiLy (Approaches Miss Swircu): Miss 
Switch, are you really a witch? 

Miss Swircu: Why do you ask me 
that, Billy? 

Bitty: Well, my brothers and sisters 
say you are. They say you can do 
loop-the-loops and that you fly on 
a broom at Halloween. 

Miss Swircu: Would you be frightened 
if you found out I was a witch, Billy? 

Bitty: I don’t know. You’re so kind 
and nice... I don’t think so. Are 
you? 

Miss Swircu: Come closer, Billy. (He 
does) People think all witches are 
bad, but they’re not, Billy. Some 
witches are very good. They do 
good deeds instead of bad ones. 

Bitty: How do you know about it, 
Miss Switch? 

Miss Switcu: Oh, that’s a long story, 
Billy, hundreds of years old. Show 
me that you’re not afraid, and [’ll 
tell you. 
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Bitty: How can I do that? 

Miss Switrcu: Take my hand, Billy. 
Put your hand in mine. 

Bitty: Are you going to hurt me? 

Miss Swircu: How brave are you, 
Billy! (xtends hand) How 
brave! (Bitty hesitates, steps for- 
ward and stretches out his hand. It ts 
trembling. ) 

Bitty: Will your hand be cold, Miss 
Switch? 

Miss Swircu: Yes, Billy, very cold. 
But don’t be afraid. 

Bitty (Hand shaking violently): Um 
not, Miss Switch. I’m not. (They 
clasp hands and Bit.y gasps, and a 
black shadow, the silhouette of a witch 
on a broom, goes zooming past them.) 
What was that? What was it, Miss 
Switch? 

Miss Swiren (Looking off left): Noth- 
ing, Billy. Nothing. 

Bitty: But I saw it, Miss Switch, 
and . . . it looked like a witch on a 
broomstick. 

Miss Switcu: It was a shadow, Billy, 
just a shadow in the night. You’d 
best get in to supper. Your Ma will 
be worrying about you. (Moruer 
has crossed the living room and is 
calling out the window.) 

Moruer: Billy ... Billy . . 
out there? 

Bitty: Yes, Mother. 

Moruer: Come to supper, dear. We’re 
waiting for you. 

Bitty: [’m coming. (Morner exits) 
Why do you look so pale, Miss 
Switch? Are you scared? 

Miss Swircu (/n a harsh voice): Get 
in to supper! And close the door 
tight behind you. (BiLLy jumps and 
runs into the house, then exits into the 


her 


. are you 

















kitchen. 
ously, glancing left, and a moment 
later MATILDA, a witch, enters.) 

Matitpa: Well, well, well . . . if it 
isn’t Genevieve. 


Miss Switch paces nerv- 


Miss Swircu (Charming and sweet 
again): Hello, Matilda. 

Matitpa: I heard this was your ter- 
ritory, but things have been too 
calm and peaceful around here. The 
main office sent me over to investi- 
gate. (She red feather) 
What’s that? 

Miss Swircu: That’s a red feather, 
Matilda. It means I’m 
munity Chest worker. 

Matitpa: Community Chest! You 
working for the Community Chest! 
(Bursts into laughter) Wait until I 
tell Sadie and the girls about this. 

Miss Swircu: Now, don’t flip your 
broomstick, Matilda. You wouldn’t 
understand. Young witches like you 
are like little children, full of mis- 
chief, 

Matitpa: Young! 
last April. 

Miss Swircu: Yes, I know. But when 
you get older, you’ll know how silly 
this broom business is. You'll real- 
ize how many important and good 
things there are to do. 

Marti.pa: Like collecting for the Com- 
munity Chest? 

Miss Switcu: Exactly. 

Matitpa: Helping people? 

Miss Swircu: Helping people. 

MatiLtpa: You mean not making chil- 


sees the 


a Com- 
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dren disappear and stirring up hurri- 
canes and filling farm land full of 
rocks? 
Miss Swircu: That’s right, Matilda. 
Matitpa: But that’s no fun. 


Miss Switcu: More fun. 

MatiLpa: How can it be? 

Miss Swircu: Well, as a witch gets 
older, she becomes wiser. It will 
happen to you. 

Matiupa: I[’d rather crash 
moon before that happens. 

Miss Switcu: Just wait until you’re 
as old as I am. 

Matiuipa (Mimicking): Just wait until 
you’re as old as I am. Just how old 
are you? 

Miss Switcu: Well, I'll admit to 300, 
but no more. 

Matiipa (Crushed): Genevieve, I can’t 
believe this. You and I used to be 
pals. Why, you taught me the ropes. 
I never would have got the hang of 
riding this broomstick if it hadn’t 
been for you. I just don’t under- 
stand. 

Miss Switrcu: Oh, you will, Matilda. 
One of these centuries, you will. 

Matitpa: But tonight’s Halloween. 
Don’t you feel like doing things — 
you know ... making children jump 
and women scream? 

Miss Swircu: No, but it sure is good to 
see a broom again. (Takes Ma- 
TILDA’s broom and fondles it lov- 
ingly) ‘ 

Matitpa: Where’s yours? 

Miss Swrrcu: Oh, I had to turn mine 
in when I retired from active duty. 
Matitpa (Grabs broom away): Well, 
I’m not retired, and tonight’s my 
night. So stay out of my way, 


into the 


Genevieve. 

Miss Switcu (Quietly but ominously): 
Maybe you’d better stay out of my 
way, Matilda. 

Matiipa: What do you mean by that? 

Miss Switcu: Oh, nothing. 








Matitpa (Angrily): Who lives over 
there? 

Miss Swircu: Those are friends of 
mine, Matilda, and you’d better 
leave them alone. 

MatiLpa: Is there anything I can do, 
your royal highness? 

Miss Swircn: Oh, yes... (Holds out 
Community Chest box) Why don’t 
you give to the Community Chest? 

Matitpa (Consumed with rage): Bats 
and toads and slimy cats! (Stalks 


off 
Miss Swircu: Matilda! What lan- 
guage! (MATILDA exits growling) 


Poor Matilda. She reminds me so 
much of myself when I was a girl of 
170. Let’s see now... I think I'll 
call at the Brown’s next. (zits. 
Lights are turned on in living room by 
Moruer as children dash out, strug- 
their They 
tumble over each other, help each 


gling into costumes, 
other.) 

Moruer: Careful or someone’s going 
to get hurt. 

Boz: Remember, meet outside before 
we break up into groups. 

FaTHER: What’s the meeting all about? 

HeLen: Well... uh... we want to 
divide so that Bob and I will be 
with the younger ones. 

Bog: Yeah, Dad. That’s the way you 
wanted it, remember? 

Farner: Yes, I do and I’m very happy 
that you have, too. 

Davin: Everybody ready? 

Moruer: Line up and let us look at 
you. (Children line up, and then 
Sanpy fotters and falls down.) 

Sanpy: It’s those high heels. I’m not 
used to them. 

FATHER: A more cutthroat group I’ve 
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never seen. (Children advance on 
their parents with menacing sounds 
and motions) All right, get out of 
here. (Children exit and begin gath- 
ering outside, still adjusting costumes.) 

Mornuer: Come on, Albert. Help me 
do the dishes before the trick or 
treaters begin to arrive. 

Faruer: All right. (Both exit) 

HeLEN (In semicircle with children): 
Now remember. Before the trick or 
treating starts, we’re all going up to 
Miss Switch’s house. (SANDY makes 
a break for it, but Bow grabs her.) 

Sanpy: I don’t want to go. I’m seared. 

Bos: Witches aren’t real, Sandy, re- 
member? You don’t believe in 
witches. 

Sanpy: I do now. (Children laugh, and 
a dark figure joins the circle, un- 
noticed. It’s MATILDA.) 

Heven: All right, before we start, let’s 
see if everyone’s here. One-two-three 
four-five-six-seven-eight nine! 
Nine? You count, Bob. 


Bob: One - two - three - four - five-six- 
seven-eight nine. (Frightened 
silence) 

HewEN: Let’s see. Billy .. . (Points to 


masked figure ) 

Bitty: Yes. 

Hewen: David. . .? 

Davin: Yes. 

Heten (7o Martina): Gee, Mary, 
that’s a good mask you have. 

Mary: Hey, I’m Mary. I’m over here. 

HELEN: Oh. . 

JANE: No... I’m over here. 

HELEN: Betty? 

MatiLpA: No, wrong again, dearie. 
My name’s Matilda, and I’ve come 
to join the fun. So, you like my 
mask, eh? 


. Jane? 





HeLeEN: Yes, it’s a fine mask, but who 
are you? 

Matinpa: Why don’t you take off my 
mask and see for yourself? 

Heten (Takes 
pulls): It 
got it on too tight. 

Matitpa: Oh, excuse me, dearie. Of 
course, I’ve got it on too tight. 


mask cautiously and 


won’t come off. You’ve 


Bitty’ Gee, maybe it’s not a mask at 
all 

Bon: What do you mean it’s not a 
mask? 


starts fumbling for the strings) Why, 


Here, let me try. (Crosses, 

if it’s not a mask, she’d be a real 

witch. Nobody else could have a 
face like that. Nobody but a witch, 
that is . 

He_en: Can you get it off? 

son (Getting frightened): Well, Um 
having a little trouble. 

Matitpa: Try pulling the nose, dearie. 
(Bos grabs her nose and pulls.) 

Ouch! (She leaps into the air, waving 


Not so hard 


rubbing her 


her broom) (MATILDA 


stands nose; children 
stand quaking and Bow yells.) 

Bos: There is no mask! 

Sanpy (Walks over quietly): Are you a 
real witch? (Mavitpa snarls and the 
children 
her arms and shouts “Stop!” 
do. The Vl 
children turn also. ) 

Matitpa: Well, now. 
of you like to go on a nice long trip 
with me? 

Aut: No. (Shaking their heads. Ma- 

Yes! (All 


Maritpa throws out 
They 


furns and the 


run. 
MATILDA 


How would all 


TILDA gestures sharply.) 
nod.) 

Matitpa: That’s better. [ll 
forget the last lad I picked up 
around here. I dropped him off in 


never 


Africa forty years ago, and he hasn’t 
gotten back yet. (Laughs) I have a 
better place for you, though, but 
we'll have to hurry. Now get in line. 
(All line up behind her) Hold on fast. 
Everybody ready? 

Aun (In terror): Ready .. . 

Martiupa: All right... 


comes in 


(Miss Switcu 


Miss Swircu: Good evening, Matilda. 
Are you having fun? 

Matiutpa (Delighted): The fun is just 
beginning. Want to join us? 


Miss Swircu (As though speaking to a 


child): Let them go, Matilda. 

Mariupa: I will not. 

Miss Swircu: You’re free to go, 
children. You're free! (Spell is 
snapped and children run over to 
house and huddle there.) 

Matiupa (Mnraged): Why did you do 
that? 

Miss Switrcu: Better be on your way, 
Matilda. I don’t want to have to 
get rough with you. 

Matinpa: You don’t 
rough with me? 


want to get 
I’m 
asked 


That does it. 


sorry, Genevieve, but 
for it. 
Miss Switcu: Just remember, Matilda. 


I’m older than you. 


you 


I may know a 
few spells you don’t. 

Matitpa: Well, this’ll take care of 
that. (Pulls out book) 

Miss Swircu: What’ve you got there, 
Matilda. 

Matitpa: “Junior Witch’s Manual of 
Spells and Incantations.”’ (Laughs) 
I’ve got some honeys in here. (Reads 
and laughs) 

Miss Switren: Oh, junior edition. 
That won’t help you much, and be- 
sides . . . that’s cheating, Matilda. 








Matitpa: What if it is... what if it is? 

Miss Swircu: Better put it away. 
(She doesn’t) Matilda . . . (Continues 
reading and chuckling gleefully to 
herself.) Sssss . . . (Miss Switcs 
hisses and throws forth her hands and 
book: flies out of Matiupa’s hands. ) 

Martiipa: I don’t care. I got the one I 
wanted. 

Miss Switcu: You can still back out. 

Mariupa: I'll take my chances. (The 
two square off and circle each other 
like wrestlers. Children shaking. 
Matitpa leaping forward) GARLA- 
VANT-YA! 

Miss Switcn (Flinches): Pretty good, 
Matilda. Pretty good. (Darts for- 
ward) SKIZ-MEH-REE-LA-DOT! 

Matitpa (Staggers and wails): That 
hurt. 

Miss Switrcn: You started it. 

Matiupa (Angry): VAREN-CHA-GA! 

Miss Swircu (Rocked back on her 
heels): BAR-ZA-HOG-LA-BOOM! 

Maritpa (Shaken but following her ad- 
vantage):  HWEP-ZA-BAW-HEEM- 
LA! (Miss Swrrcu totters and falls. 
The children cringe and MAtTiLpA 
laughs. ) 

Miss Swrren: All right, Matilda. I 
wasn’t going to use the witch’s 
emergency spell on you, but now I 
will. 

Matiipa (Frightened): Do you have 
to? I never learned that one. 

Miss Switcu: Yes, I know. You’re 
too young. 

Matitpa: That’s not fair. 
don’t, Genevieve. Please... 

Miss Switcu: Take it like a witch, 
Matilda. Brace yourself. ABRA- 
KADABRA-KADOO .. . ABRA- 
KADABRA-KADOO . . . ABRA- 


Please 


KADABRA - KADABRA - KADA- 
BRA-KADABRA-KADABRA-KA- 
DOO!!! 

(During the spell, MaviLDA writhes, 
totters, shrieks, and rushes off. Chil- 
dren rush forward and surround a 
breathless Miss Switcu.) 

Miss Swircu (Gasping): I’m really too 
old for that any more. 

Aut: Thank you... oh, thank you, 
Miss Switch. You’ve saved our 
lives. 

Miss Swircu: Hold it a minute. 
(Points up) There she goes. (Shadow 
of witch flashes by.) 

Davin: Boy, I’ll bet she’s sure mad at 
you. 

Miss Swiren: Oh, another century 
and we'll be good friends again. 

Bitty: You really are a witch, aren’t 
you, Miss Switch? 

Hien: She is not. She’s the kindest, 
sweetest person I know. (Cheers) 
Bos: Hey, kids, are we going to give 

to the Community Chest? 

Au: Yes. 

Miss Swircu: Wait a minute, children. 
I don’t want you to give because [ 
saved you. If that’s the case, keep 
your money. But if you really be- 
lieve that the Community Chest is a 
good and worthy group, then I’ll be 
proud to have you help them. 


Davip: We’ve Miss 


Switch. 


been _ selfish, 


JANE: We were only thinking of our- 
selves. 
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Berry: I have an idea. 

ALL: What? 

Berry: Instead of trick or treating, 
let’s help Miss Switch collect for the 
Community Chest. 





New Books! 





TEEN-AGE PLAYS for 
ALL OCCASIONS 


by Mitprep Hark AND 
NoEL McQuEEN 


A collection of 22 lively one-act 
plays by two well-known play- 
wrights for young people. In ad- 
dition to all the major holidays, 
there are exciting plays for such 
occasions as Mother’s Day, Election 
Day, and Graduation. Simple set- 
tings and inexpensive costuming 
make these plays ideal for amateur 
production. 


Junior and Senior High 


(Clothbound) 465 pages; $5.00 





P / 





HOLIDAY PLAYS for 
LITTLE PLAYERS 


by Desnoran NEwMAN 


Young children will be delighted 
with the 33 short plays in this fine 
collection. Written with imagina- 
tion and understanding, these lively 
dramas are easy to produce and will 
capture the interest of little players. 
Easy-to-memorize lines, natural sit- 
uations, and simple settings make 
the plays ideal for youngsters. All 
important holidays are covered 
plus special occasions such as Fire 
Prevention Week, Election Day, 
Book Week, Flag Day, and Class 
Day. 





Lower Grades 


(Clothbound) 286 pages; $4.00 


PLAYS, Inc. 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Miss Switcu: Oh, that’s a wonderful 
idea. (All face audience.) 

Bos: Hey, there . . 

HELEN: You... 

Mary: All of you... 

Davin: You saw what happened... 

JANE: Which side will you be on? 

Berry: Don’t be young and stubborn. 

Miss Swircu: Be old and understand- 
ing... 

Sanpy: You, too, can be... 

Bitty: Three hundred years old. . . 

Aut: Just give to the Community 
Chest! (Children go into 
audience and take collection as cur- 
tains close. Miss Switcu stands on 
stage and pours contributions into 
chest as they are brought up.) 

THE END 


down 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


ABRA-KapaBra-Kapoo!!! 
Characters: 4 male; 8 female. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday clothes for the Sullivan 
family and Miss Switch. Father wears a 
jacket and hat when he enters. When 
children enter the second time, they are 
wearing or putting on Halloween costumes. 
and masks. Matilda wears a witch’s cos-’ 
tume. Miss Switch has a red feather in her 
hair. 


Properties: Briefcase, umbrella, robe, and 
slippers for father. Community Chest boxes 
for Miss Switch and children; broom and 
small book for Matilda. 


Setting: At stage right is the living room of the 
Sullivan home, which is comfortably fur- 
nished. At right is a door leading to the 
dining room and kitchen. There are two 
lamps: a bright one near the door at right, 
and a small, dim one on a table near the 
center of the room. A door at the left side 
of the living room leads to the sidewalk and 
street, which are at stage left. Silhouettes 
of houses line the street and recede upstage. 


Lighting: Lights should alternately dim the 
iving room and street side of the stage. 
However, the play may be produced with- 
out this effect. 








Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Rosy-Cheeked Ghost 


by Betty Gray Blaine 


Characters 


Scary Larry, the rosy-cheeked ghost 
Moana | 
Map Mase.) 
Werep Wie | 

Eerre Epp [{ ghonte 

PROFESSOR GRUESOME, @ monster 

Tony ) 

Dick | 

KaTHy children in Halloween costumes 

PETER | 

Betsy 

LINDA ) 

OTHER GHOSTS 

Orner WITCHES 

Time: Halloween. 

Serrinc: An old deserted barn, the 
classroom of Spookane Night School. 
Straw, cornstalks, and old boxes and 
crates are strewn around the room. 

Ar Rise: Scary Larry is silting on an 
old crate, looking dejected. Moana, 
Werrp Wir, and Eerte Eppie 
are standing around him, trying to 


> witches 


comfort him. 


Moana: Don’t worry, Scary Larry, I 
know you'll graduate. 

Scary Larry (Sadly): I just don’t look 
like a successful ghost, and I can’t 
moan and shake like you can, 
Moana. 

Eerté Eppre: We'll help you, Scary 
Larry, and show you how to be a 
real ghost. Then you’ll pass the 


Spookane Night School final exam 
with flying colors. 

Scary Larry: Tonight is my last 
chance. I must be mysterious to- 
night. But I’m afraid it’s no use. I 
guess I just don’t have what it takes 
for haunting. 

Werrp WIiiute: Oh, don’t be so mod- 
est, Larry. All it takes for haunting 
is no body and a hollow head, and 
you have that. 

Eerie Eppre: I think your main difi- 
culty is that you look too healthy. 
Can’t you do something about those 
rosy cheeks? 

Scary Larry: I’ve tried rubbing them 
off but it doesn’t work. They just 
get redder and rosier. 

Moana (Patting Larry on the back): 
Well, don’t you worry, Larry. You 
are the healthiest and handsomest 
ghost we have had around here in a 
long long time. (Epp1e and WILLIE 
make frightening gestures at MOANA.) 

Scary Larry: Thanks, Moana! I 
think you are a very bewitching 
witch. 

Eerie Eppre: Hey, stop the soft talk. 
We came here to help Larry be scary. 
Remember? 

Werrp Wii: You're right, Eddie. 
You show him how to shake and 
quake. That is your specialty! 
(Eppiz flaps arms under sheet and 
shakes and quakes) 








Eerié Eppie: Now you do it, Scary 
Larry. (Larry tries unsuccessfully.) 
Oh, that’s terrible. You'll never 
frighten anyone with that smile and 
those rosy cheeks. 

Werrp Wine: Eddie’s right, Scary 
Larry. You’re positively human 
and that’s the worst thing that can 
happen to a ghost. 

Eerie Eppre: I give up. Moana, take 
over and see what you can do to 
help him. 

Moana: Well, first of all, you must 
stop looking so happy al] of the 
time, Larry. To be a successful 
ghost you must learn to suffer, like 
this. 
fully.) 

Scary Larry: Ohhhaha ha! There, 
you see I really tried and I can’t 
moan. I can only chuckle. (/nter 
Map Maser) Hello, Mad Mabel. 

Map Mase. (Cackling): There’s noth- 
ing wrong with chuckling. I do it all 
the time and everyone knows I am a 
wicked witch. Why just the other 
day some young scamp gave me a 
compliment. He pointed to his head 
and said, “Sick. Sick. Sick. The 
poor thing’s sick.” I guess that is 
about the nicest thing anyone ever 
said about me. (Sits down away from 
the rest of the group and cackles from 
time to time.) 

Werrp Wire: Poor Mabel. She 
really is mad. Well, Larry, now it’s 
my turn to try to help you. I'll 
teach you the greatest trick of all. 
It will get you out of many a difficult 
situation. 

Scary Larry: What is that, Weird 
Willie? 


Ohhh! (MoANA moans mourn- 


Wetrrp WI11£: I will teach you how to - 


vanish into thin air. Every good 
ghost must be able to vanish when 
he wants to. Now follow my instruc- 
tions carefully. Close your eyes. 
Press the pulse in your left wrist and 
say presto and whisk—you will be 
gone. 

Scany Larry (Follows directions): 
Presto... Where am 1? Where am I? 

Eerie Eppre (Moans): You're at 
Spookane Night School just 
where you were before. 

Scary Larry: Oh, no. 
Oh, yes. 


(Opens eyes) 
It’s no use, my 
friends. You have done all you can 
do. I’ma ghastly ghost. Besides, it’s 
too late. Here 
Crruesome. 


I am. 


comes Professor 

Moana: Please do your best on the 
examination tonight, Scary Larry. 
We want you to graduate with us. 
(ProressoR GRUESOME enters with 
other ghosts and witches.) 

Larry: It’s a miserable eve- 
ning, Sir. 

PROFESSOR GRUESOME: Fine, fine! I’m 
glad to hear it. Arise, Spirits. 
(Everyone stands) We will repeat our 
pledge. 

Au: We pledge to all the spirits past 
That over us a spell is cast. 

We will haunt each Halloween night 
And do our best with all our might. 
(All sit) 


PROFESSOR 


SCARY 


(GRUESOME: Do 
know what night this is? 
SCARY 


you all 


LARRY: It is our graduation 
night, Professor Gruesome. We will 
be graduate ghosts when we com- 
plete our examination. 

Proressor GRUESOME: True. True. I 
hope you will be so fortunate, Scary 
Larry, but your healthy appearance 











is certainly a handicap. However, I 
shall try to overlook that and judge 
you only on your performance to- 
night. And now are you ready for 
your final test? 

Scary Larry: I guess so, Professor. 
I’m as ready as I’Il ever be. 

(GRUESOME: ‘Tonight is 
Halloween and every eligible ghost 
and witch who has completed this 
education gets a jittery feeling. Your 
final test will be to show me what 
you have learned in this school. 

Moana: But Professor, how can we 
practice haunting if there is no one 
to frighten? 

PROFESSOR GRUESOME: I have made 
all of the arrangements. Our little 
visitors will arrive very shortly and 


PROFESSOR 


it is your job to frighten them. It’s 
all in fun, of course. Do you under- 
stand? 

ALL: We understand. 

PROFESSOR GRUESOME: Then 

with me into the back corner of the 


come 


barn where cannot be 
When I run my finger down your 
spine it is your turn to frighten our 
(All go to the back of 


the stage and wait in the shadows. 


we seen. 


visitors away. 


Three children in costumes tiptoe into 
barn). 

Tony: Shh. Shh. Do you see anything 
in this old barn? 

Dick: No, it’s too dark and scary. 

Kariuy: I don’t like it in here. Let’s 
get out! 

Tony: Girls are fraidy cats. I’m tak- 
ing care of you so don’t worry. 

Moana (Begins to moan softly and then 
louder): Obbh! Obhbh! 

Karuy: Did you hear something? 

Dick: I~ I think so but I’m not sure. 
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Tony: Oh, don’t be silly. There’s no 
one here but us. 

Map Mase (Begins to cackle): Sick. 
Sick. The poor thing’s sick. 

Kartuy: There it is again. Oh, I don’t 
care if [am a fraidy cat. I’m getting 
out of here. 

Tony: Go ahead if you want to, but 
it’s just the wind. I don’t see any- 
thing. 

Eerie Eppie (Appears waving arms 
and moaning): Ohhh! Obhh! 

Tony: Now I see something. Come 
on. Let’s get out of here. (Al exit 
squealing. ) 

PROFESSOR GRUESOME (Laughing): 
Moana, Mabel and Eddie, you passed 
the test. You were very convincing 
ghosts. (Moana, Masew and Eppie 
dance around) Quiet! I hear our 
next victims. Scary Larry, are you 
ready? 

Scary Larry: | 
children in costume tiptoe in.) 

Prrer: Boy, it’s really dark in here. 
It kind of makes chills run up and 
down your spine, doesn’t it? 

Brersy: Yes, it’s mysterious, spooky, 
and kind of scary, too. That is, if you 

Where’s 


(Three 


hope so. 


scare easily, but [ don’t. 
Linda? 

LinpA: I’m right here. [ think this is 
silly. We out trick or 
treat and we won’t get anything 
from this old barn but a bad cold. 
It’s drafty here! 

Perer: It’s funny you mentioned that 
just then but I think I feel a cold 
chill. 

Bersy: I feel it, too. 

Linpa: And it’s coming from behind us. 
(All turn and see LARRY.) 

Scary Larry: Boo! 


came for 


Do you, Betsy? 








Perer: Hey, is that you, Larry? 

Scary Larry: Yes, but how did you 
know? 

Betsy: Why Larry Jones, we ought to 
know you. You live next door to us. 

Scary Larry: Oh, no, you’ve made a 
mistake. I’m Scary Larry (Children 
laugh.) 

Perer: Ha. Ha. That’s a good one. 
Your ghost costume is wonderful. 
Linpa: Yes, he almost looks like a real 

ghost except for his rosy cheeks. 

Bersy: Come on, let’s get out of this 
silly barn and fill our treat bags. 
Here’s one for you, Larry. (Hands 
trick or treat bag to Larry) 

Scary Larry: But I’m a ghost! I’m 
not Larry Jones! Please, I’m a 
ghost! A ghost! (Children exit pull- 
ing LARRY afler them.) 

Moana: Oh, poor Larry. Now he’ll 
never pass the final test. 

Weirp Wire: He’s the goofin-est 
ghost I have ever seen. 

Proressor GRUESOME: It appears 
that we have lost one of our ghosts 
to the children. 
switch! 


That’s certainly a 


Eerit Eppie: | feel sorry for Scary 
Larry. He wanted so much to be a 
ghost, but those rosy cheeks just 
didn’t look right. 

ProressoR GRUESOME: Well, 
haven’t time to worry about one’ 
failing ghost. Let’s go on with the 
test. Shh! I hear someone! Weird 
Willie, it’s your turn. (Curlain is 
lowered for a few moments to indicate 
passage of time. When it rises again, 
PROFESSOR GRUESOME 1s seated on a 
large box, holding several diplomas. 
The pupils of Spookane Night School 


we 
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are seated on the floor in front of him. 
Scary Larry 1s not on stage.) 

Moana: I wonder where Scary Larry 
is. He hasn’t been back since the 
children dragged him away. 

Werrp WILuiE: Maybe he’s ashamed 
to come back, since he didn’t pass 
the test. 

Moana: I’m worried about him. 

PROFESSOR GRUESOME: Quiet, ghosts, 
quiet! (He stands.) The time for 
our ghostly graduation has come. I. 
have taught you all I know about 
haunting and you have learned your 
lessons well. Spookane Night School 
is proud of you. (Mysteriously) 
Now the time has come for you to 
go out in the wide, wide world and 
do your ghostly duty. I know you 
will be successful. As I call your 
names you may come up for your 
diplomas. Moana. (She comes for- 
ward) Goodbye, Moana, and good 
luck. (A low mysterious moan is 
heard from offstage.) Please be 
quiet until I finish handing out the 
diplomas. Eerie Eddie. (As he 
comes forward, there is a louder moan 
offstage.) Goodbye, Eddie, and good 
luck. (Epp1g sits down and the moan 
gets louder.) Weird Willie. (WrrrD 
WILLIE stands up. Suddenly Scary 
LARRY, carrying a treat bag, appears 
darting around the class. His cheeks 
are no longer rosy.) 

Aut (Frightened): Who is it? Who is it? 

Werrp Wire (Sitting down again): 
Is it Seary Larry? 

Eerie Eppre: No, it can’t be. 
has rosy cheeks. 

Moana: Besides, he’s very mysterious 
and he moans as well as I do, and 
Larry could never do that. 


Larry 





PROFESSOR GRUESOME: He is certainly 
a convincing ghost. He must be one 
of my students who graduated last 
year and he has returned to show 
you how well he is doing. Who are 
you, Mr. Ghost? Who are you? 

Scary Larry (Stops darting and moan- 
ing): I am Seary Larry. (Begins to 
moan again) 

Au: Larry? 

OrueR Guosts: Oh no, I can’t believe 
it. It’s impossible! Where are your 
rosy cheeks? 

Proressor GRUESOME: Larry, stop 
shaking and moaning and tell us 
what you saw to inspire you to be 
such a good ghost. 

Larry: It’s not what I saw. It’s what 
I ate. (Begins to moan again and 
drops his treat bag.) I have a ter- 
rible pain. 

Map Masset: Sick. 
boy’s sick. 

Moana (Picks up LArRRy’s treat bag): 
Mabel’s right. Larry really is sick. 
Look, he has eaten the whole bag 
full of treats. 

Proressor GrursoMe: Is this true, 
Scary Larry? 

Scary Larry (Rubbing stomach): Yes, 
sir. I feel awful. 

Werrp Wiiuie: You will have to give 


Sick. The poor 


Larry his diploma, Professor Grue- 
some because he is the best ghost of 
all now. 

Aut: Yes. Yes. Give Scary Larry his 
diploma. 

ProFESSOR GRUESOME: Wait a minute. 
I can’t give a diploma for just one 
good act. How do I know Larry 
will always be a good ghost just be- 
cause he is sick tonight? 

Scary Larry: Oh, Professor, I will 
never think of Halloween (Groans) 
again without remembering how 
terrible I feel (Groans) and it will be 
easy to moan and shake like a ghost. 
Once a ghost, always a ghost. I will 
never forget this miserabie feeling 
in my stomach. 

PROFESSOR GRUESOME: All right, Scary 
Larry. I guess you have earned 
your diploma the hard way. I’m 
sure you will be a successful ghost. 
Here is your diploma and good luck 
toyou. (Classclaps for Scary Larry.) 

Scary Larry (Comes to front of stage 
and says to audience): 

On Halloween when the lights are 
low, 
If you should hear a mournful Ohhh, 
I warn you, friend, do not tarry 
Or you’ll meet up with Seary Larry. 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


THe Rosy-CHEEKED GuHost 

Characters: 7 male; 5 female. Male or female 
extras as desired. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Ghosts wear sheets. Scary Larry 
has rosy cheeks at first, but when he returns 
he has white cheeks. Witches wear tradi- 
tional black witches’ dresses and peaked 
hats. Professor Gruesome wears a monster 
costume. The children wear Halloween 
costumes. 


Properties: Trick or treat bags for children; 
diplomas for Professor Gruesome. 


Setting: An old deserted barn, the classroom 
of Spookane Night School. Cornstalks, 
straw, and old boxes and crates are strewn 
around the room. The stage should look as 
mysterious as possible, and should be 
rather cluttered. 


ow No special effects necessary. Lights 


may be dimmed before the children enter. 





%& PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS ® 
in October * 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


Fire Prevention Week 


Middie Grades Lower Grades 


Tue Potxa Dor Pup Wuo Srarrep THe Fire 
Wuat Haprenep on CLutrer Street 
Grey Guosts 


October 12th — Columbus Day 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Tue Guost rrom GENOA Bryvonp Mutiny 
Day or Desriny Most MEMORABLE VOYAGE 
Ferrers AND DreAMs Tue Weaver's Son 
I Suacy Sau AGAIN Beyvonp THULE 
Brave ADMIRAL Great BEGINNING 
For THE GLORY OF SPAIN 


Lower Grades Radio Play 


4A CoMPAss FOR CHRISTOPHER Tuer Masesties COMMAND 
Son or COLUMBUS 


October 24th — United Nations Day 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


CavaLcapEe or Human Ricutrs ALICE IN PUZZLELAND 

PURNING THE TALES INVASION FROM THE STRATOSPHERE 
4 Pray Wirnour a NAME 

lukEE AND THE DRAGON 


October 28th — Anniversary of the Statue of Liberty 
Radio Play 


Tue Sratve Speaks 


October 30th — Halloween 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Spooks In Booxs Tue Wonverru, Wircuware STore 
Puar’s THe Spine Test ror a Witcn 
Be My Gross Wircues’ Deiicnut 
Spooky Specrac es Tue Greevy Gosuin 
HaLLowreNn Luck A Car ror HALLOWEEN 
Wen THe Huatysurty's Done HaLLOwreEN Gets a New Loox 
HomeTown HaLLOWEEN GuosTs on GUARD 
lure Sorrt-Hearreo Guost Tue New Broom 
BewitcHep AND BewiLpERED Broom Marker Day 
lue Broomericx Beauty 
Lower Grades 


HALLOWEEN Maa Some Tricks Are TREATS 
HaLLOwEEN Brew Someruinc New ror HALLOWEEN 
lure Scarecrow Parry Tue Lirrte Wircu Wuo Triep 
Wuo Scarep Wuom Jack-O-LANTERN 

HALLOWEEN SCARECROW Tue Wircn Docror 

Tue Timiw Lirrce Wiren Tue HaLLOoween Wisnes 


Radio Play 


Tue Hauntrep Hien Scnoor 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25¢ each (50c to nonsubscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. e 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 














More than Courage 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
HeLMsMAN | 
FELIPE | 
JUAN 
JORGE | 
ALFONSE 
Cartos | 
TOMAS 
JOSE 
FRANCISCO} 

Pepro, the cabin boy 
PILor 

STEWARD ;ship’s officers 
CoLumsus) 

SCENE | 

Timy: Karly morning, October 10, 1492. 

SETTING: The deck of the “Santa Maria.” 
The quarter-deck, a raised platform, is 
at left stage. 

Ar Rise: The HetMsmMan 
the quarter-deck facing directly left, 
turning a huge wheel. Vriurern and 
JUAN are lying at the front center. 


| ° 
-satlors 


stands on 


JorGe and ALFONSE are swabbing 
the deck. 

HeLMSMAN (Chanting the course): West! 
West! Nothing to the northward, 
nothing to the southward. (PEpRo 
enters right. He stands listening.) 

ALFONSE (Mockingly): West! West! 
Nothing to the northward, nothing 
to the southward! West... always 
West! If I ever get off this... this 
flying pig, | never want to hear that 
word again, 


Fevire (Rising on one elbow): Stop 


your everlasting grumbling, Alfonse. 
Let a man sleep. 

ALFONSE: Sleep? How can you talk of 
sleep? Thirty nights without a de- 
cent bed! Thirty nights of lying on 
the hard planks of this miserable 
ship! 

Freire: Come, come, Alfonse. Be 
reasonable. ‘There’s nothing wrong 
with the Santa Maria. She’s a bit 
slow, but as for her boards being 
hard, that’s as it should be, man. 
On a voyage like this, the tougher 
the ship, the better for us. 

JorGe: It isn’t the ship, it’s the course. 
West! <A 


month at sea. 


month — more than a 

No man can keep on 

forever. ‘There’s no end to this 
infernal ocean! 

Pepro: But Jorge, how else can we find 
a new route to the Indies unless we 
keep going? The Admiral says that 
any day we may sight the Island of 
Japan. The Admiral says. . . 

JorGce: “The Admiral says!” 


Admiral says!” 


“The 
He says too much. 
“We can reach the East by sailing 
West.” = “The world is 
(Shrugs) Who knows? 


round,” 

Maybe it is, 
but let someone else do the proving. 
I’ve had enough of it. 

ALFONSE: And so have I. 
is endless. 


This ocean 
No man before has ever 
been so far from land. Columbus 
must be crazy. 


Pepro: He isn’t! You know he isn’t. 








The 
route 


Someone has to be the first. 

found a 
around Africa. 

A.Lronse: That’s right, boy, they did, 
but in a sensible way —a bit at a 
time and hugging the coast, not 
straight across an unknown sea. 

Juan: I sailed with the Portuguese 
when I was younger. The things we 
found! Gold, ivory, black men. . . 
wild plants and trees, the likes of 
which you never saw. 

Frevire (Laughing): We’ve heard about 
them often enough. 


Portuguese new 


ALFONSE: Thirty days without sight of 
land. Why not sixty days? A hun- 
dred? Columbus will never give up. 
Any 
turned back long ago. 

JorGe (Sullenly): He’d best turn back, 
and 


man of sense would have 


soon. I’m not the only one 
who’s had enough of this pushing 
westward. Why let a madman kill 
us all? It’s time for the crew to act. 
Juan: Careful, Jorge. Such talk is 
mutiny. 
JorGce (Defiantly): What if it is? 
ALFONSE (Timidly): I wouldn’t want 
a part in any mutiny. As soon as we 
were home again in a Spanish port, 
Columbus could have us hanged. 
JorGe: If he were on board he could, 
but on a long trip like this there are 
bound to be accidents. Something 
might happen to Columbus. 
Pitor (Appearing at right): Two men 
the (He 
glances around.) Jorge, Alfonse, fol- 
(Pivor exits right followed 
sullenly by ALFONSE and JORGE.) 
Prpro: What did Jorge mean, Sefor 
Juan? Something might happen to 
Columbus? 


are needed by master. 


low me. 


JUAN: Just what you think he meant. 
Mutiny’s adesperate business, Pedro. 
Men who talk of mutiny aren’t likely 
to stop at anything — even murder, 

Pepro: Murder! Jorge wouldn’t 
murder anyone. He’s not bad. 

Juan: No, but he’s frightened. He’s 
not the same man who started out 
with us. 

Pepro: We must warn the Admiral. 
We must tell him at once, Felipe. 

Feviee: Tell him what? 

Pepro: That his life’s in danger. 
Juan: He knows that, my boy. Great 
men’s lives are always in danger. 
Feviee: Jorge’s an old friend, Pedro. 

Men on voyages often get 
grudges and do a lot of talking. This 
talk of his may be just that — talk. 
We couldn’t go to the Admiral with 
no more proof of mutiny than some 
idle gossip. Come along, Juan, it’s 
almost time for the watch to change. 

(He exits right.) 

Prepro: Wait, Sefior Juan. Do you 
think as Felipe does, that Jorge was 
merely grumbling? 


long 


Juan: No, Pedro. I believe there’s 


more than that. 

Pepro: Could he have really turned the 
men against Columbus? 

Juan: Perhaps. 
It wouldn't 
mutiny. 


Thirty days at sea. 
take much to start a 


Prepro: How can we find out? 

Juan: When the watch changes, Pedro, 
that’s the time. Jorge wouldn’t say 
much in front of Felipe or me. He 
knows we're for the Admiral. 

Pepro: I must find out, Sefor Juan. 
If Jorge’s planning to harm the 
Admiral, someone must warn him. 

















You and Felipe are going on watch, 
and it’s up to me. 
Juan: What can you do? 
Pepro (Glancing around): Vil 
somewhere, 


hide 

Behind this crate? No, 
it’s too small. The barrel, that’s the 
place. (Crawls behind barrel.) 

Juan: Be careful, Pedro. Don’t let 
Jorge catch you. Remember he’s a 
man with a violent temper. (JUAN 
exits right. After a short pause 
ALFONSE, JORGE, CARLOS, Tomas 
and José enter.) 

Tomas: I won’t do it. It’s mutiny. 
You'll have us all hanged. 

JorRGE: What’s the difference, hanging 
or starving? 

There’s 
plenty of food. Why turn back after 
coming so far? Riches lie ahead. 

Jose: Riches —or a grave. We've 
plenty of food now, but it can’t last 

That madman Columbus 
will never give up. 

Caritos: We might 
over to our side. 
the Admiral’s 
wrong. 


Tomas: No one’s starving. 


forever. 
the officers 
It’s no secret that 
calculations were 
We’ve gone further than he 
ever expected. 


win 


Tomas: That’s not true. I myself have 
seen the record, 


Carztos: You’ve seen a record. I’ve 
heard that Columbus has two, the 
one he shows us and the real one. 
Columbus hasn’t dared to tell the 
truth. He hasn’t dared ;:to tell the 
actual number of miles we are from 
Spain. 

JorGe (Impatiently): You hear what 
Carlos says. Are we agreed, then? 
Tomorrow we take over the ship. 
The plan is set. 

ALFONSE (Uneasily): But the Admiral? 


He’ll never turn back. 
Jorce: He’ll be taken 
promise that. 
Caruos: Agreed. 


care of. 


Come along, Jose, 

We'll tell the others. (rit 
Car.os, Jose and Tomas.) 

ALFONSE (Whining): What if someone 
should find out? 

JorGe (Contemptuously): What an old 
woman you are, Alfonse. Who 
would find out? None of us will tell. 

ALFONSE: There may have been some- 
one listening, 
(Prowls 


Tomas. 


know. 

Felipe or Juan, 
they’re not with us. 

JORGE (Yawns): They’re on watch. 

ALFONSE: Well, I suppose you’re right. 
We seem to be alone. (Comes to 
barrel) What’s this? A foot! A leg! 
It’s that young scamp Pedro. 

JorGe: Pedro! What are you doing 
here? Speak and speak quickly or 
I'll choke the truth out of you. 

Pepro: Let me go, Jorge. 
sleeping. 

ALFONSE: Sleeping, indeed! Curled 
around the barrel like a cat. You 
were listening, you little snake. 

Pepro: I can sleep around a barrel if I 
want. 


you never 


around ) 


I was but 


It’s no worse than any other 
place. 

JorGe: See here, Pedro. Ill have no 
more fooling and no interference 
with my plans. You’re an honest 
boy, I know it. Swear you'll keep 
silent, and you go free. Otherwise, I 
can’t promise for your safety. 

ALFONSE: Don’t trust him, 
Don’t trust him. 

JorGe: Be quiet. (Shaking Prpro) 
Swear, boy, swear. Not a word to 
anyone. (CoLuMBUsS and STEWARD 
enter.) 


Jorge. 








CoLtumBus: We'll be in the Indies soon 
if this wind continues. 

STEWARD (T'o JonGE): What goes on 
there? Let the boy alone. 

ALFONSE: But this 


. . ow 


Sefior, miserable 
boy has stolen my. . 
Prepro: Indeed, I have stolen nothing 
Srewakrp: If the boy has stolen, report 
it to the master. Get along, the pair 
of you. The Admiral has been work- 
ing through the night. He wishes a 
quiet moment. Let the boy remain. 
(As 
hesitate) (ret 
Who dares disturb 
the Admiral? (Jorge and ALFONSE 


He has been roughly handled. 
Jonge and ALFONSE 


along at once. 


slowly exit.) 
Pepro (Timidly): Admiral! 
Senor Columbus! 
CoLtumBus (Kindly): Yes, boy? 


Admiral! 


Pipro: Pardon me, sir, for bothering 


you. I know you have much on your 


mind, 

CoLumBus (With a sigh): | do. Very 
much, 

Iie_MsSMAN: West. Nothing to the 


northward, nothing to the south- 
ward, 
Due West! That's 


Soon, my son, you will 


CoLtumBus: West! 
the course. 
see the Indies, those strange and 

(iold, pearls, and 

How thankful we must 


that our Heavenly Father has sent 


wonderful lands. 

spices! be 
us fair winds to speed us on our way. 

Pipro: Yes, Admiral, but. . . 

CoLuMBUs: Speak, my boy. 
frightened? It 

Older men than you 
have the same foolish fears. 

Pepro: No, sir. I’m not frightened 
not much. 
little. 


Are you 
is nothing to be 
ashamed of. 


(Laughs) Perhaps a 


There is so much ocean. 





CotumBus: There is indeed. 


My 
father told me before I left that I 
“Honored for- 
with 


Pepro: I trust in you, Admiral. 


should have no fear. 


ever will be those who sail 
Columbus,” he said. 

CoL_umBus: I hope so. I am sure of it 
West, due West, lie the Indies. We 
shall see them very soon — any day, 
any hour. 

Pepro: If only the men believed, sir. 
I’ve heard them talking, Admiral. 
i fear...ifeear... 

CotumBus: I know, boy, I know. I’ve 


full of 


blame them? 


seen their faces — sullen, 


hatred. How can I 
They are afraid. 
Srewarp: The crew is ripe for mutiny. 


Perhaps you should turn back, 
\dmiral. More than thirty days 
have passed None knows better 


than you how many weary miles we 
have traveled. 
Turn back? Never! 


Srewarp: If the crew mutinies, you 


COLUMBUS: 


will have to turn back. 

CotumBus: They will kill me first. 
And if they do, what then? Have 
they not the sense to see that on 
their return they, too, will die? The 
rulers of Spain know how to deal 
with mutiny. 

But 
your aim is not to punish a few fool- 
ish sailors, but to reach the Indies. 

Pepro: Perhaps, sir, if you spoke to 


Srewarp: True, Admiral, true. 


the men? 
Srewarp: Why not, Admiral? 
worth a chance. 
CotumBvus: I have spoken. 
ho good, 
Pepro: Are we not near the Indies, sir? 
CoLtumsBus: Yes, yes. Any day, any 


It’s 


It will do 





hour, we should reach the coast of 
Japan. 

PepRo: Perhaps, then, a promise? 

Srewarp: The boy is right. 
your name, isn’t it? (PEDRO nods.) 
You’ve a good wit, Pedro. (To 
CoLumBus) You are certain to reach 
the Indies, so tell the men. 


Pedro’s 


Say 
that if we do not sight land in three 
days you will turn the ship toward 
home. 

CotumBus: Never! So near the goal 
and give up now. Never! 

StewarD: But three days, Admiral. 
You are sure to be in Japan by then. 

CotumBus (Slowly): Very well. 

Prepro: Sir, could you tell them now? 
At once? 

CoLtumBus: Now? 

Srewarp: The boy is right. 

Delay 

dangerous. I’ll call the crew on deck. 

(He exits and the sailors straggle on 


Don’t 


wait, Admiral. might be 


stage. COLUMBUS watts with dignity 
until all are assembled. ) 

CoLtumsBus: Men! 
long voyage, a test of strength and 
courage. 


This has been a 


You are a good crew, and 
l am well-content with the handling 
of the ship. Bear with me yet a few 


days more and I can promise you a 
great reward. 
JuAN: May I speak, Admiral? 
Co.tumBus: Freely. I shall hear you all. 
Juan: There are those aboard 


who 
More 


since we 


than a 


left 


grow fearful, sir. 
month has passed 
Spain. 

Carvos: It isn’t natural, sir. 
or ship has ever done so much. 

CotumBus: I know it. I know it well. 
And to you brave men who have 
dared so much will come the wealth 


No man 


of the Indies: golda nd pearls and 
spices. 

Jose: Fine words, Admiral, but how 
long can we wait? 

JorGe: Day after day, night after 
night we sail, with only the sea and 
the sky. 

CotumBus: I give my promise that if 
we sight no land at the end of three 
days, I turn the ship toward home 
Will that satisfy you? 

ALFONSE: Three days! 

Freviret: Be not so fainthearted, Al- 
fonse. After thirty days, surely three 
more will not be too much to bear? 

Caruos: Agreed. And 
if no land by then, back to Spain. 


Three days. 


JorGe: Three days, no more. 

CotumBus: [I have promised. (//e 
exits. ) 

Srewarp: Back to your duties, every- 
one. (Ie exits, followed by ALPHONSE, 
Carwos and Jose.) 

Fevipe: I’m glad the Admiral spoke 
Three days more is not too long to 
wait. 

Joree: | wouldn’t wait an hour or a 
minute if | had my way. 

Tomas: Luckily your way is not ours 
The crew has decided. Columbus 
has three days. (/zits) 

JorGce: A good thing for you that you 
kept silent, Pedro, (/7rits) 

JuAN: Well, Pedro, | don’t know how 
you managed it, but this speech was 
your idea, wasn’t it? 

Pepro: In a way. 

Fevirpe: You didn’t any 
names when you warned the Ad- 
miral, did you, Pedro? 

Pepro: No. Columbus seemed to 
know already how the men felt. I 
think he knows everything. 


mention 








How wise he 
is, we will soon find out. Have a bite 
to eat. You’ve had no breakfast, I 


Juan: He’s a brave man. 


suppose, 

Prepro: No, Sefior Juan. 

JuaN: Here’s a ship’s biscuit and a bit 
of garlic. 

Pepro: Thank you, Sefor. 
thing all right now? 


over? 


Is every- 
Is the danger 


Fevive: For three days it is, my boy, 
for three days. If no land is sighted 

then —— well, who knows what will 
happen? 

Juan: The danger is past for a while at 
least. Kat your breakfast and enjoy 
it, Pedro. You too, Felipe. 

HetmMsMan: West! West! Nothing to 
the northward, nothing to the south- 
ward. 

IN 


CURTA 
* * * 


* * 


SCENE 2 

Timé: Near dawn, October 12, 1492. 

SerrinGc: Same as Scene 1, 

AT 
of the crew are sitting or lying around 
the deck. The WHwuMsMAN is on the 
quarter-deck. 

HeLMsMAN: West! 


northward, nothing to the south- 


Ruse: Darkened stage. Members 


Nothing to the 
ward, 


Another watch and still no 
land. One more day and then back 


CARLOS: 


to Spain and home. 

Nothing the northward! 
Nothing to the southward! Nothing 
to the westward, either, if youask me. 

Tomas: What about that green branch 
with the little flower picked up by 
the Nina? 


Jose: to 


CarLos: Currents play strange tricks. 
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Pepro: But the cane? And the land 
plant? And the carving the men 
of the Pinta found floating on, the 
waves? : 

ALFONSE: Same old signs! We’ve had 
them before and we’ll have them 


again. 
Fevipe: Bah! (He paces back and 
forth.) If that’s the way you feel, 


why don’t you go to sleep? 

Juan: I doubt if even the rats in the 
hold are sleeping tonight. 

ALFONSE: Sleep? How could anyone 
sleep with you pacing the deck? 
Why don’t you sleep? 

Fevipe: Not I. [ want to be awake 
when land is sighted. 

Jorce: When land is sighted! How 
can you be such an idiot as to still 
believe that ... that madman! 

Pepro: But Jorge, the Admiral says 
we shall see the Indies tomorrow for 
sure. 

JorGce: Tomorrow, always tomorrow! 

I’d 

like to be the man who first glimpses 

shore. King Ferdinand and Queen 

Isabella have a noble prize for the 


Tomas: Will dawn never come? 


one who does. 

Frvipe: And Columbus has added the 
gift of a fine silk doublet. 

Jose: One of the Pinta’s crew will get 
it. They are well ahead of us. 

Freire (Laughs): I thought you didn’t 
believe in the land to the west? 

Jose: | don’t. But if any land is there, 
the Pinta will see it first. This old 
tub couldn’t keep up with a row- 
boat. 

Pepro (Jumping up): A light! A light! 

JorGe: I see no light. 

Freire (Shaking head): Nor I. 

Pepro (Uncertainly): Um sure I did. 





















It was as a candle, rising and falling. 

ALFONSE: The lad is as crazy as the 
Admiral. Now he sees lights where 
no lights be. 

Pepro (Defiantly): If the Admiral is 
crazy then I am content to be so, too. 

FELIPE: Such hero worship! Truly the 
Admiral must be great when the boy 
feels this way about him. 

ALFONSE: When my hands are weighted 
down with pearls and gold, maybe 
I’ll agree. 
ning.) 

Francisco: A light! A light! 

Prepro: You too saw the light? 

Car.os: Another dreamer. There was 
no light, Francisco. We looked and 
saw nothing. 

Francisco: But there was. I tell you 
there was. (COLUMBUS and STEWARD 
enter.) 

STEWARD: A light? You saw a light? 
The Admiral has already spoken of 
it. He glimpsed the light at least two 
hours past. 

CotumBus (Nods): I spoke of that 
light, which is on land, some time 
ago. 

Prpro: I’m sure there is land in sight. 
Will daylight never come? 

Co.tumBus: Indeed it will, Pedro. The 
dawn will soon be breaking. 


(FRANCISCO enters, run- 


Prepro: How can I wait? Every minute 
is an hour. 

Tomas: After these many days without 
a glimpse of land, we can surely hold 
out a little longer. 

Prepro: If we only knew 
sure. 


- knew for 

There have been so many 
mistakes, so many false alarms. 

Cotumsus: The night will not last 
forever. (He turns and walks off, fol- 
lowed by STEWARD.) 
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JorG# (Bitterly): No, the night will not 
last forever, but this voyage will, if 
he has his way. 

JuAN: We have the Admiral’s promise, 
Jorge. If no land is sighted tomorrow, 
we head for Spain. 

JORGE: Well, this is one 
promise the Admiral will keep. 
You’re with me, men. We strike 
at dawn. 

CaRLos: Agreed. 
at dawn. 

JorGe (Wildly): Why wait till dawn? 
Why wait another instant? There'll 
be no land, at dawn, or any other 
time. 

Juan: Control yourself. Be patient. 
The day will soon be breaking. 

JorGe: Patient! Be patient! I’m sick 
of being patient. I’ve had enough of 
this endless waiting. He’s alone up 
there, but for his steward. I’m get- 
ting rid of him, of them both 
now! (He rushes to exit at right.) 

Pepro: No, no, you shan’t! (//e grabs 
at JonG#’s legs.) 

JorGE: Out of the way, boy! 

Pepro: Felipe! 
Don’t let him get away! 

JorGce: Alfonse, Carlos, act now! ‘This 
is the time! (The men skirmish on 


Promise! 


We're all agreed 


Juan! Help me! 


deck. Sound of cannon offstage.) 
Tomas: What was that? 
JUAN: Quiet! Quiet! 
ALFONSE: It sounded like the booming 
of a cannon, 


Juan: The signal! The signal from 


Pinta! Land has been sighted! 
OrrstaGe Voice (faintly): Land! 
Land! (Louder) Land to the west! 


Feuiee: Land! Land’s been sighted. 
And the day will soon be breaking. 
We'll see land again with the dawn! 





Jonce (Stupidly): Land? Land? 
Freire: Yes, land. The Admiral was 
right after all. 
Pepro: I knew it. 

he wasn’t crazy. 


I knew it. J knew 


Fevipé: Of course he wasn’t. You see 
it now, don’t you, Jorge? 

JonGce: Yes, yes. I am the crazy one. 

To think I wanted to kill Columbus 

with land in sight! (Puts head in 

I am a coward, I know it 


Once | thought 


hands) 
now. A coward, 

that I was brave. 
Jt AN: Come how, Jorge, 


you were 


frightened, yes. So were we all. But 
you’re a brave man, braver than 
most, I’d say. 

Freire: Of course. You see, Jorge, 

doubt, the 


finest navigator in the world. Who 


Columbus is, without 


’ 


Ji 


else could bring this ship safely 
across an unknown sea? It wasn’t 
only courage that Columbus had, 
Maybe if we knew 
more we wouldn’t have been afraid. 
AN (Shaking his head): Wisdom 
helped, Felipe, but Columbus needed 
more than wisdom to do what no 


but knowledge. 


man has ever done before. 

FeLipe: He needed more than wisdom? 
More than courage? What then? 
Pepro: I think I know. My father 

says that Columbus is a man of God. 
(Slowly 
and impressively) Only a man with 
a strong and mighty faith could have 
brought us safely to this far-off 
(Curtain) 


Juan: Right, exactly right. 


shore. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


More THAN CoURAGE 


Characters: 13 male. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: The sailors wear simple ragged 
clothes and red stocking caps, and are 


The 


barefoot. 


Pilot, 


the Steward and 


Columbus wear more dignified clothes or 
uniforms, appropriate to the period. 


Properties: Pails of water and cloths for Jorge 


and Alfonse. 


Setting: The deck of the Santa Maria. Barrels 


and coils of rope are lying about. 


The 


quarter-deck is a raised platform at the left 


of the stage. 


It has a railing marking its 
edge and a large wheel for steering. 


Exits 


at left and right lead to other parts of the 


ship. 


Lighting: If possible, lights should be dimmed 


in Scene 2. 
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The Reluctant Ghost 


Characters 
JANE 
Mimi 
JULIA 
GINNY 
EMILY 
CAROL 
JACKY 
MELANIE 
Miss BLAKE 
Mrs. ALLEN 

Time: Around ten o'clock on a Friday 
night. 

ServinG: An attic room in an old house. 

Av Rise: The stage is dark except far a 
light coming from a large windows open- 
ing onto a porch upstage center. Dur- 
ing the following conversation eight 
girls enter the room cautiously. JANE 
is in the lead, and somewhere in the 
center is a hesitant ghost who is con- 
stantly being prodded and pushed by 
her companions. 

Jane: Hurry up now before someone 

(She takes a flashlight from 
her belt and shines it around the room 
for a minute. ) 

Emiy (As she attempts lo climb over the 
rail): Quit shaking the limb. I’m all 
wound up in this sheet.  (Wvuffled 
shrieks from below) 

Jané: Shhhh! (She steps back and pulls 
KmiLy into the room) ‘There! 
how easy it was? 

Emity (Still struggling with her sheet): 
Easy for you maybe! You didn’t 
have to bring your bed along. 


sees Us. 


See 


by Margaret Wylie Brydon and Esther Zeigler 


Jutia: Well, why didn’t you cut it off 
then? You look more like a mummy 
than a ghost in that. 

Emity: Cut it off? My mother will 
murder me if I even so much as rip 
it. 

Mimi: Then you can be a real ghost! 

Me anig (Peering about her):OQoooooh! 
What a spooky-looking place! 

Mimi (With assuperior laugh): What 
did you expect in a haunted house? 

JANE: Now let’s get started. (The 

Kmily, as 
soon as I give the word you open 
that 
downstairs. 

Einy: In the dark? 

Caro: Of course, silly. Do you think 
ghosts turn on all the lights before 
they begin haunting? (The girls are 
helping Emity drape her sheet while 
she stands stricken with apprehension. ) 

MELANIE (Noticing Eminy’s frightened 
face in the light of Janw’s flashlight): 
Gee, now you’re beginning to look 
like a ghost, Emily. 

Emity (With a little moan): I feel like 
one too... all empty inside. 

Juuia: I bet it’s the first time you’ve 
felt empty for years. 

Emity: I think this idea of yours is 
awful, Jane. Especially making me 
the ghost. We, a ghost! I don’t care 
if I did draw the short straw, it isn’t 
fair. Anybody else would make a 


others group around her.) 


door over there and creep 


better ghost than me. Why I... I’m 
too fat, for one thing! 





JuLiA: She admits it! 

Carou: Tell us a little more about this 
friend of yours, Jane. The nice old 
lady who gives you cookies, I mean. 

Jane: I told you she is having 
trouble, money trouble, you know, 
the kind our fathers have, and now 
she has to sell this house, and it’s 
real old, and someone is coming to 
look at it, and stay overnight, and I 
thought if it turned out to be 
haunted, they wouldn’t want to buy 
it. People are awful scared of ghosts. 

Jacky: Horses aren’t. 

Jutta: That’s ’cause they’ve got horse 
sense, I guess. 

GINNY: Maybe ghosts are scared of 
people, too. 

JANE: So I thought if one of us would 
dress up in a sheet, and hide in the 
attic, and scare these people, they 
will go away, and Mrs. Allen can 
keep her home. 

Mer Lanier: But if she needs the money 

Jane: My mother says she doesn’t 
need it that badly. 
Allen has always wanted to spend 


She says Mrs. 


her last days in her own home, and 
we are going to see that she does! 
Caro: Yes, and there may really be 
a ghost in this house. Some of the 
high-school girls told me that the 
spirit of a Green Lady haunts this 
place. She was a beautiful young 
girl who died of grief when her lover 
didn’t return from the Civil War, and 
she comes back every ten years on 
the anniversary of his death to 
search for him. 
Emity: That settles it! 
home! 


I’m going 
Two ghosts in one house is 
just one too many, especially if the 
other ghost is me. 


Mir: Be quiet, Emily, and stop being 

Why do they call her 
the Green Lady? 

Caro: I don’t know. She wears green, 
I guess. 

Jutta: Oh, I don’t believe such a silly 
story. (Looks around apprehensively) 
It’s just childish nonsense. 

Meanie: I believe in ghosts. We have 
lots of them in the South and I be- 
lieve in them, especially at night. 

Euiry: Well, anyway, I know my 
mother won’t approve of my being a 
ghost. And how do I start haunting? 

Mimi: How do you expect to do it? 
(Making the appropriate gestures) 
Walk up to the front door and say: 
“(Good evening, ma’am. I’ve come 
to haunt your house.” 

Emity: It may be funny to you, Mimi, 
but it isn’t to me. If only I hadn’t 
drawn the short straw! 

Junta: My Dad is always talking about 
being. “caught short.” I wonder if 


so childish. 


that’s what he means? 

CGINNy: It seems to me we are talking 
a lot, and doing nothing. Why don’t 

we get started? There’s a grand 
moon, and... 

Junta: The better to haunt you with, 
my dear. (Scurrying noise stage left) 

Emity: What was that? 

Jutta: Only a mouse, silly. 

Jacky: I could have brought Black 


Beauty. He wouldn’t have made 


any noise, and if we needed a quick 
getaway... 

Mini: How childish! Quick getaway! 
You sound like a comic book, Jacky. 
Who wants to get away? 
rather fun. 

Carot: I’m glad you're pleased, for 


This is 


once, 








Mimi: Oh, anything to break the 
monotony of small-town life. It’s 
deadly here, after New York. 

Juiia: She heard her mother say that. 

MELANIE: I don’t blame Emily for 
being scared. This old house does 
look haunted. 

JANE: Do your wail now. . 
Emily. 

Emity (Weakly): Oooo000000! 

Jutta: That’s awful. You sound as if 
you had a stomach-ache. It should 
have a scream at the end like this. 
(Screams softly) 

Emity (Clutching Meuanie): Don’t do 
that! You scared the daylights out 
of me! 

Mrmr: And if you see anyone, why not 
give a low groan, like this? 
groan) 

Carou: That sounds like a lonesome 
coyote. 

Mini: Thank you. 

Caro (Promptly): You’re welcome. 

Jacky: I could neigh like a horse. 

Mimi: Now getting childish 
again. 

MELANIE: What do you expect, Miss 
New Yorker? We aren’t exactly 
grown-up, you know. Anyway, this 
is fun. 


. real soft, 


(Deep 


we’re 


‘AROL: Let’s get going. Everybody 
will be up having breakfast before 
we get started haunting. 

JANE: Come along, Emily. To your 
stations, guards. (Girls get into posi- 
tion, JANE leads the protesting EMILY 


to the door stage right, opens it and 


starts her on. her way to the hall below. 
There is silence for a moment, broken 
only by excited giggles from the guards. 
Then Jacky speaks.) 


Jacky: If Emily sees herself in a mirror 
in that outfit, she’ll faint. 

Mimt (In a loud whisper): Well, I 
wouldn’t mind taking her place. I 
think I would look rather nice in a 
sheet. 

Ginny: The gorgeous ghost, eh? 

Mimi: Emily looks like someone who 
got mixed up with a washing ma- 
chine. 

Jui: Gee, this is dull. My foot’s gone 
to sleep. 

Mimi: How sensible of it. There’s 
nothing else to do. (Muffled scream 
and a scrambling noise downstairs) 

Caro: What was that? 

Mri: They’ve seen the ghost at last. 
I thought maybe Emily had gone 
home. 

JANE: It sounded like her voice. 
spoils this thing... . 

Jutta (Peering down the stairs): Here 
she comes now, running up the steps. 
Oh, she’s ruined everything! 

Emity (Dashing in at the door, nearly 
upsetting Jutta): Jane, Jane! 

JANE (Center): Here I am, you... you 
Benedict Arnold! 

MELANIE: What happened? 

Mri: She spoiled it, of course. 

EmiLy (Gasping for breath): Wait... 
wait a minute. 

Jacky: That’s what I like about 
horses. They aren’t afraid of any- 
thing. 

Emity: If you will only keep quiet a 
minute. Gee! You’d think I hadn’t 
risked life and limb and...and... 
everything to save Mrs. Allen, when 
she had her own ghost all the time. 

Caro: Was it really the lady in green, 
Emily? 


If she 





KMity: Of course it was. Why do you 
suppose I yelled? 

Mimi: This is so thrilling. 

MMity: Quiet, Mimi. This is my story. 
Jane: Gee, Emily, you’ve changed! 
IeMILy: Sure I’ll never be the 
. never! Well, this is 
what happened. 


J have. 


same again. . 


I crept downstairs 
like you said, Jane, and every step 


creaked with me, and it was awful 
dark, and then just as I got to the 
bottom of the stairs I tried to walk 
up and down in the hall waving my 
arms like a ghost, only my legs were 
shaking so I could hardly stand. I 
heard a noise... 

Meanie: The lady in green! 

Carou: Are 
ghost? 


you sure it was a real 

Muity: Well, how many people do you 
know who are ten feet tall? Anyway, 
I’ve never seen anyone like that be- 
fore with her face all sort of 
greeny-white and gleaming. 

Juni: Let’s get out of here! (She starts 
for the window.) 

Mimi (Close behind her): Yes, come on. 
Hurry up! 

Meanie (Lagging behind): What for? 

JULIA 


crazy? 


(At the window now): Are you 
If there is a ghost loose in 
this house, I’m getting out right now. 
Meanie: Without seein’ it? Why I 
think this is real thrillin’.. . findin’ a 
I didn’t think 


you Northerners had anything half 


sure-enough haunt. 

so romantic. I just have to see it! 
(Peering down stairway ) 

Jacky: Are you nuts, Melanie? 

Meanie: But you said yourself the 
ghost only appears about every ten 
years. I’m not waiting until I’m old 
to get my thrills! 


JANE: I can wait very nicely to see a 
ghost. 

Caro. (To Emiy): Hurry! 

Emity: I won’t leave Melanie all by 
herself . . . [’ll with you, 
Melanie. I'll take you down there if 
you really want to go, but I wish you 


stay 


wouldn’t. (Footsteps are heard ascend- 
ing the stairs and a green light sud- 
denly glows in the hall outside.) 

Jutta: It’s the lady in green! Run! 
(An elongated shadow appears against 
the green light of the stairway right.) 

Mimi (Wailing): It’s too late! We 
can’t get out! 

Kuiny: Hide! (They scramble for cover 
as a ghostly figure appears in the light 
of the doorway. Its head is swathed in 
cloth, and it carries a flashlight, which 
fitfully reveals a face white and gleam- 

The tall 

figure moves slowly to the center of the 

room and stands there flashing the 


ing above a flowing gown. 


light around the piles of furniture. ) 
Guosr (In an urgent whisper): Where 
out of 
Where are you hiding? 


are you? You must come 
there now! 
(There are little moans from the girls, 
and a small table on stage left where 
Mimi ts hiding begins to shake as the 
girl cowers in fright behind it.) Come 
out, I say, or I'll have to come get 
(The table suddenly topples 
over with a crash, and the girls shriek 
Shhhh! 


wake the dead? 


you. 

in terror.) Do you want to 

(She starts toward 
Mimi who by now has scrambled to her 
feet.) 

Mimi (Backing away): Oh no, Green 

Honest, I didn’t want to 
(Suddenly FEEMiLy steps 

forward as if to protect Mint. 


Lady, no! 
wake you. 








Guost (Stopping in her tracks): Good 
heavens! What’s that? 

EmiLy: I’m just a little girl, really . . . 
we all are! And we didn’t want to 
bother you at all. We just came here 
to scare humans. 

Guost: What? 

EmiLy: So please won’t you let us go 
home now .. . if we promise not to 
interfere with your haunting any- 
more? 

Guost: What are you talking about? 
Wait until I find a light here some- 
where. (She turns her flash about un- 
lil she locates a switch and turns on a 
dim attic light, revealing a young 
woman in a pale blue bathrobe. Her 
head is swathed in a white towel, and 
her face is covered with cold cream as if 
she had just been interrupted in her 
preparations for retiring. ) 

Mimi: Oh! (Heads pop up from behind 
boxes and chairs all over the room.) 

Miss BLakre: Why, my goodness! 

EmiLy: You’re not green at all! You’re 
blue! 

Miss Biake: What are you talking 
about? 

Kmity: You aren’t a ghost after all, 
are you? 

MELANIE: Oh, shucks! 

Miss Buake: Of course not. [I’m Mrs. 
Allen’s house guest, Miss Blake. I 
heard you children outside in the 
tree when you went by my window, 
but I didn’t call out for fear of dis- 
turbing Mrs. Allen, whose room is on 
the other side of the house. When I 
heard you up here in the attic 
though, I decided it was time some- 
one sent you home; so I slipped on 
my robe and came up here before 
you wakened anyone. Do you think 


it is a nice thing for big girls like you 
to break into an old lady’s house at 
this time of night to try to frighten 
her the way you have done? 

JANE: Oh, we didn’t want to do that at 
all! Mrs. Allen is a friend of ours. 
Emity: Yes, | was supposed to be pro- 

tecting her! 

Miss Buiake: Protecting her? 
what? 

EmILy: From you. 

JANE (Quickly): You see, Emily means 
that... well... we happen to know 
that Mrs. Allen doesn’t really want 
to sell this place, and if you bought 


rom 


it she’d have to leave here. 
Meanie: And that would break her 
heart. Wouldn’t it, girls? 
JULIA You 
thought it would be fun to help Mrs. 
Allen by searing you so that you 
would go away without buying this 
house, and Mrs. Allen’s daughter- 
in-law would have to let her live here 


(Desperately) : we 


see, 


if people thought there were real 
ghosts here and wouldn’t buy it 
don’t you see? 

Miss Buake: I’m afraid I don’t. Who 
said Mrs. Allen doesn’t want to sell 
her house? 

Jane: My mother did. She knows Mrs 
Allen very well, and she says Mrs. 
Allen cried when she talked about 
having to leave here. 

Miss BuaAKE: That’s strange. | thought 
she was anxious to sell. She wrote 

and told me about the place being 

for sale, or I shouldn’t have come 
here. 


JANE (Kager to show off her knowledge) : 


That’s just because you are a friend 
of her daughter-in-law’s. She knows 
you love old houses, and wouldn’t 





try to change it and all. But she 
hates to leave all the same. 

Miss Biake: I see! Well, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if you were right, little 
girl. 

Mrs. ALLEN (From the foot of the stairs) : 
Miss Blake? Are you all right? 

Miss Buiake (Calling down): Every- 
thing’s all right, Mrs. Allen. I’m up 
in the attic. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Off): [heard a crash. You 
are where? 

Miss Brake (Loudly): In the attic. 
Straighten things up quickly, girls. 

(She 

hurries to lend them a hand with the 

table and stops in amazement, then 


She’s coming up the stairs. 


she begins running her hand over the 
surface of the table): How perfectly 
beautiful! 

Mrs. ALLEN (Who stands blinking in 
the doorway): My gracious, what’s 


this? A masquerade party? Chil- 


dren, what in the world are you doing 


up in this dirty attic? This is no 
place to play. You come right down 
to the parlor. 

Miss Buakt (Who has been rummaging 
eagerly about among the boxes): Just 


Mrs. Allen 
This table, and that old chest over 


a minute, please! 
there are simply beautiful. (Squeals 
with delight as she catches sight of 
.. And that 
. an original Duncan Phyfe! 


chair in the background) . 

chair. . 

Look at those legs! Why this is a 

crime! All these priceless things 
poked away up here. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Peering over her glasses) : 
Oh, those? I’ve never used them. . . 
belonged to my great-grandmother, I 
guess, but I never was one to throw 
things away, no matter how old they 
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This house is so full of furni- 
ture, it just seemed there wasn’t 
room for these old things. And I 
wouldn’t want to insult my children 
or friends by giving them my old 
castoffs. 

Miss Buake:; Castoffs! Why, Mrs. 
Allen! This attic is a gold mine. 
(Opening chest) Excuse me, I just 
can’t keep from exploring . . . this old 
porcelain is lovely, and this furni- 
ture! It’s simply marvelous! 

Mrs. ALLEN: Well, if there’s anything 
you’d like, Miss Blake . . . Ill be 
selling the place anyway. You’re 
welcome to them. 

Miss Biake: No, you won’t be selling 

not unless you really 
want to. And you won’t give away 
these things either. I’d like to have 
first chance at that chair over there, 


were. 


and this table... but I couldn’t ever 

afford the rest. However, I know 
people who can and will jump at the 
opportunity to pay a good price for 
them. 

Eminry: You mean that Mrs. Allen can 
stay here if she wants to? 

Miss Biake: If I know anything at all 
about antiques, I’m sure of it. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Wiping her eyes): I guess 
I just can’t tell you how much it will 
mean to me to keep this old place. 

Miss Biake (Gently): You don’t have 
to, Mrs. Allen. I think we know. 

Emity: Congratulations, Mimi. Am I 
glad you knocked over that table! 

Jane: And I think you are the grandest 
ghost I ever saw, Emily. I hereby 
present you with our order of valour 

. it’s only tinfoil, but it shines 
brightly. 

Emity: Thank you, Jane. 








Caro.L: We'd better make tracks for 
home. If my mother finds out I 
climbed down that tree again 
well, I’ll have to stand up for our 
next meeting! 

Jane: Here we go! And Emily can lead 
the way. She isn’t afraid of any- 
thing! (Starts toward window) 

Mrs. Auten: Then maybe she’ll lead 


and staring at each other in sudden 

understanding): The Green Lady! 
Mrs. Aten: Oh, that! 

Never did believe in ghosts. 


tubbish! 

Come 
to the kitchen, all of you, and have 
some hot chocolate and cookies. 

EmiLy: Wheeeeee! Hot chocolate and 
cookies! Give me the flashlight, 
Jane. I'll go first. (She darts gleefully 


toward the stairs.) 

Junta: My, how that girl has changed. 
You didn’t exactly have to push her 
down the stairs this time, did you 
Jane? 

JANE (Laughing): No, but this is dif- 
ferent. 


the way down those awful attic 


stairs. (She is challering to cover her 


emotion.) I declare, | come up here 


about once in every ten years. (She 
pauses near door.) 1 always say I’m 
going to take out that old green 
bulb and put in one that gives more 
light, but I never do! Just wander 
around here practically in the dark. 
CGARLS (Stopping on the way to the door 


Did you ever see Emily 
when she wasn’t ready to haunt the 
kitchen? (All exit laughing.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Reiuctant Guost 
Characters: 10 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. With the exception 
of Emily, all of the girls wear everyday 
dresses. emily is wrapped in a sheet. Miss 
Blake wears a pale blue bathrobe. Her 
head is wrapped with a white towel, and her 
face is dabbed with cold cream. Mrs. Allen 
also wears a bathrobe, and has glasses. 


Properties: Flashlights; piece of tinfoil. 


Setting: An attic room in an old house, Old 
chairs shrouded in sheets, boxes, and othe: 
large objects are piled around the sides of 
the room. At left Is a small table, and a box 
containing china. A door at right leads to 
the attic stairway. A large window at cen- 
ter opens out on a small porch. Beyond the 
window should be a backdrop of treetops 
and night sky. (If there is no center en- 
trance, the window may be at right.) 


Lighting: When the curtain rises, a beam of 
ight should come through the window. 
When Miss Blake first enters, a green light 
should go on off right so that it shines on 
her. When Miss Blake touches the light 
switch, the whole room should become 
dimly lit. 

(Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
from the May, 1952, issue.) 
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Lower Grades 





Chief Halloween Spirit 


by Ann Muni 


Characters 
JONATHAN 
HANNAH 
Lvey 
Ist INDIAN 
2npD INDIAN 
3xD INDIAN 
MoTurer 
FATHER 
Time: Halloween evening, 1635. 


» his younger sisters 


SETTING: The main room of a Pilgrim 
farm home, on the frontier. 

Ar Ruse: JONATHAN is sitting on a 
chair admiring a candle-lit jack-o- 
lantern, attached to a flat board, which 

Hannan and Lucy 

are hidden behind the woodpile. A 


sels on the table. 


shawl is tossed over the back of one of 


the chairs. 
JONATHAN (Proudly): 

The _ first 

frontier! 


There you are! 
the 
1 am a real pioneer this 


jack-o-lantern on 


Halloween. 
behind — the 
wood pile): Who is a pioneer? 


Hannan (Giggling from 


JONATHAN  (Impatiently): Uannah! 
Lucy! Where are you? 

Hannan (Teasing): Find us if you can, 
brother Jonathan. 

JonaTuan (Walking to the woodpile): 
What mischief are you two brewing? 
(jet out! No wonder Father left me 

home. 


Hannan (Standing): This is our fort. 


Lucy (Standing): We scare bad In- 
dians! 


JONATHAN: Fort, indeed! That pile of 


firewood can only keep out babies 
like you. 
Hannan (Teasing): And are you so 
Father took Mother to 
Plymouth to get our winter supplies. 
He didn’t take you. What a pioneer! 


grown up? 


JONATHAN (Angrily): I can prove I’m 


strong. I’ll fetch all the firewood be- 
fore they return. 

Lucy (Walking to the jack-o-lantern): 
Good day, sir. (Curtsies) 

JONATHAN: Hannah, you better watch 
sister. See that she doesn’t ruin Mr. 
Jack-o-Lantern. It wouldn’t be 
Halloween without him. 

HANNAH Jonathan, do 
you think Mother and Father will 


(Seriously) : 


be back before morning? 

JONATHAN: Why? Are you a searedy- 
cat? (He exits.) 

HANNAH (Yelling): Scaredy-cat, your- 
self! 

Lucy: Hannah, [I’m afraid. What if 
bad Indians find out we are alone? 

HANNAH (Putting around 
Lucy): Don’t think about it, Lucey. 
temember, there are friendly In- 

Besides, Mother and 

Father will be home soon. 


her arm 


dians, too. 


Lucy (Pointing to the jack-o-lantern): 
What did Jonathan call him? 





Hannau: Mr. Jack-o-Lantern. 

Lucy: Kind of scary, isn’t he? Does he 
talk? 

Hannan (Smiling): Strange 
happen on Halloween! 

Lucy: Does he walk? 

Hannan (Laughing): | think we can 
make Mr. Jack-o-Lantern walk this 
very night. (Takes shawl from the 
chair and wraps it around the piece of 
wood to which the lantern is attached. 
Creeps toward Lucy.) 

Lucy (Screeching): Stop it! Please! 

HANNAH: Shhh! Here comes Jonathan. 
Now we will see just how grown up 


things 


he is. 

JONATHAN (Running in with an armful 
of logs): Be quick! Hide! (Drops 
logs in front of woodpile.) Indians on 
the warpath! 

HaNNaAu: Bolt the door! 

JONATHAN: No! Maybe, we can make 
them think no one is home. 

Lucy (Crying): I wish Mother and 
Father were here. 

JONATHAN (Taking the jack-o-lantern): 
Hannah, get behind your fort. You 
too, Lucy. (HanNau and Lucy hide, 
then JONATHAN follows them.) 

Hannan (Whispering): Um afraid, 

Lucy (Crying): Me, too. 

JONATHAN: Shhh! Don’t make a sound! 
Qur lives depend on it! (War cries 
and running feet are heard offstage, 
then the INDIANS enter.) 

INDIANS: Wahoo!! Wahoo!! 

Isv INDIAN: Door open. 

2nD_ INDIAN 
man gone, 

3rd INDIAN (Tomahawk upraised): | 
look! (He overturns the table. Sud- 
denly the jack-o-lantern appears over 


(Disappointed): White 


the woodpile and dances in the air.) 
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Ist INDIAN (Stepping back toward the 
door): Aaaooo!! Spirit!! (A large 
feather from his headdress is knocked 
off and falls to the floor.) 

2npD INDIAN: Fire Spirit! 

3RD INDIAN: Me afraid! 
run out. 
stlence.) 

HANNAH (Whispering): Are they gone? 

JONATHAN: Shhh! (Whispering) ‘They 
might come back. (//is hand sets 
the jack-o-lantern on the floor in 
front of the fireplace. All is quiet for 
a few seconds. Lights may be dimmed 


(The INDIANS 
There is a long moment of 


for a moment to indicate passage of 
time.) 

Moruer (Offstage): Yoo-hoo. Children. 
We are home! 


(Morner enters and 
picks up the Indian feather.) Father, 
come! Be quick! ; 

FarHer (Running in): What’s the 


matter? 

Morner (/olding up the feather): 
Look! I found this on the floor and 
the children are gone! 

Farner: Do you think those Indians 
on the warpath were here? 

Moruer (/opefully): Perhaps 
children are hiding in the field. 

FatHer (Cupping hands at his mouth, 


the 


calls at the door): Jonathan. 

JONATHAN (Standing up): Oh, dear. I 
fell asleep. Father! Mother! Thank 
goodness, you’re home! 

Hannan and Lucy (Running to 
Moruer): Oh, Mother. The bad 
Indians were here! 

FarHer: You mean those Indians on 
the warpath were in our cabin? 

JONATHAN: Yes. We hid behind the 
woodpile. — (Picks the 
lantern and goes-behind the woodpile) 
But it was Mr. Jack-o-Lantern that 


up jack-o- 
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Plan now for 
Christmas Programs! 


Teachers, Sunday School groups and 
reading clubs will find these Horn Book 


publications useful at this season: 


LIGHT THE CANDLES! 

compiled hy Marcia Dalphin 

Annotated lists of stories, poems, and 
plays about Christmas. Sections on 
“Christmas Parties and Games,’ how 
make presents puppets, and 
many other activities. Illustrated, with 
gay red cover. ’5 cents 


to and 


FOUR CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
FROM THE HORN BOOK 


Four one-act plays for young actors. 
Three are Nativity plays; the fourth 
contrasts the Druid festival with the 
Christian. Red silver-flake paper cover. 

$1.25 


THIS IS THE CHRISTMAS 

by Ruth Sawyer 

A Serbian folk-tale, perfect for reading 
aloud Decorated with peasant em- 
broidery designs in red and with green 
silver-flake endpapers $1.50 


HOW FAR IS IT TO BETHLEHEM? 
by Elizabeth Orton Jones 

The giving part of Christmas reverently 
expressed by the author-artist in words 
and colored silhouettes illustrating an 
unusual Christmas pageant. $1.50 


THE DECEMBER HORN BOOK 


This issue of The Horn Book Magazine 
not only makes a welcome gift for the 
whole family with its articles for Christ- 
mas reading, but provides timely sug- 
gestions for gift-book buying. Devoted 
entirely to children’s books and reading. 
Single copy: $1.00. A year’s subscrip- 
tion (6 issues): $4.50. 


Order early from 
THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
585 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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did the trick. (Hides and makes the 


lantern dance) 

Hannan (Pretending to be an Indian): 
Ugghh ... Fire Spirit! 

Lucy (Giggling): Me afraid. 

Moruer (Hugging the girls): My brave 
children! 

Farner (Setting the table wpright): 
Well done, Jonathan. (Smiling) 
‘Those Indians will never come here 
again. 

JONATHAN (Placing the jack-o-lantern 
on the table): Thanks to Mr. Jack-o- 
Lantern. 

Moruer (Remembering the feather in 
her hand, she gives it to JONATHAN): A 
feather for your cap, Master Pioneer! 
We are proud of you. 

JONATHAN Dear 
Pioneers meet BIG CHIEF 
HALLOWEEN SPIRIT. (Puts 
feather in the top of the jack-o-lantern. 
Kverybody laughs as curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Curer HALLOWEEN Spirit 

Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Jonathan and Father wear gray 
coats with white collars, knee breeches, and 
buckle shoes. Father wears a large hat with 
buckle. Hannah, Lucy, and Mother wear 
typical gray Pilgrim dresses with wide 
white collars, long white aprons, and white 
caps. Indians wear traditional Indian cos- 
tumes, with war paint and war bonnets, 
and carry tomahawks. 

Properties: Candle-lit jack-o-lantern made 
from a pumpkin, attached to a flat piece of 
wood, and several short logs for Jonathan. 
Shaw! for Hannah. 

Setting: The main room of a Pilgrim home. 
Upstage center is a large fireplace. Upstage 
left is a high woodpile, which may be made 
of logs or may be a paper screen with logs 
yainted on it, plus a few real logs in front. 
There is a large table downstage right, with 
several chairs placed around it. 

Lighting: No special effects necessary, but 
ights may be dimmed before Mother and 
Father enter to indicate passage of time. 


(Smiling): Fellow 





A School for Scaring 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Miss Gosuin, teacher of Scare ’em 
School 

PROFESSOR OwL, reading expert 

BEULAH BANSHEE 

Danny Demon 

FanNY PHANTOM 

GREGORY GHOST 

GRACIE GHOST 

GLORIA GHOULIE 

Harry Haunt 

HeLEN HopGosiin 

JOHNNY JACK-0-LANTERN 

WINIFRED W1iTCH 

WILFRED WitcH 

Winona Witcu 

Water WITcH 

SAMMY SCARECROW 

SOLOMON Spook 

Time: The present. 

SETTING: Miss GoBLIn’s classroom at 
Scare ’em School. 

At Rise: The Pupis are in their 
places, and Miss Gostin is standing 
behind her desk. 

Miss Gosuin (Looking over her glasses 
at the audience): Have you ever won- 
dered how a little witch learns to 
ride a broomstick, or how a ghost 
finds out about vanishing, or how a 
scarecrow learns his business? Well, 
it’s really very simple. They all go 
to school— my school here on 
Haunted Hill. My name is Miss 
Goblin, and you'll meet the pupils 
just as soon as they sing their Good 
Morning Song. 


Au (Singing traditional Good Morning 
Song): 

Good morning, good morning, good 
morning to you! 

Good morning, Miss Goblin, 

We’re here to scare you! (Add a 

very loud) BOO! 

Miss Gosuin: Very good! Very good! 
I will now call the roll. (As Miss 
GosuIn calls the roll, each pupil re- 
sponds by saying ‘Boo!”’ The 
‘Boo’s” should be varied in tone and 
inflection according to 
Beulah Banshee, Danny 


character. ) 
Demon, 


Fanny Phantom, Gregory Ghost, 


Gracie Ghost, Gloria Ghoulie, Harry 
Haunt, Helen Hobgoblin, Johnny 
Jack-o-Lantern, Winifred Witch, 
Wilfred Witch, Winona Witch, Wal- 
ter Witch, Sammy Scarecrow, Solo- 
mon Spook. 

ALL (As SOLOMON Spook’s name is 
called): Absent! 

Miss Gosuin: Not again! That makes 
the third time this month that 
Solomon Spook has been absent. 
Does anyone know what’s wrong 
with him? 

BeuLan BANSHEE: I saw him haunting 
the cemetery yesterday, and he 
seemed all right. 

Danny Demon: He was at the de- 
mons’ picnic last week. 

Harry Haunt: I don’t think he likes 
to go to school. 

Miss Gosuin: Don’t be silly, Harry. 
Every little ghost and goblin likes to 





go to school, don’t you, my little ground by the time I count three. 
monsters? Ready, get set... 
Au (With false enthusiasm): Yes, Miss Water Witcu: Please, Miss Goblin, 
(Goblin. must we fly these broomsticks? 
Miss Gosuin: I’m sure something has Miss Gosuin: Of course, Walter. 
happened to Solomon Spook, and if Every witch rides a broomstick. 
he isn’t here by recess time, I’ll call Wanrer Wircu: Not any more, Miss 
his mother. But now it’s time for Goblin. Lots of the modern witches 
our Broomstick Riding Lesson. Wini- use flying saucers. 
fred, Wilfred, Winona, and Walter, Muss Gosiin (Angrily): Walter Witch, 
take your places at the front of the you get on that broomstick right 
room with your broomsticks. (The away and let’s hear no more non- 
witches obey.) sense about flying saucers. A broom- 
Witrrep Wrren: I’m sorry, Miss stick was good enough for your 
Goblin, I forgot my broomstick. I Daddy, and it’s good enough for 
left it at home. you! (70 class) Now, the rest of the 
Miss GiopLin: The very idea! Didn't class will sing our flying song while 
you know we were having our broom- we go on our practice flight. Be 
stick riding class today? careful of the windows and watch 
Witrrep Wiren: Yes, ma’am, but | out for the light fixtures! Ready! 
forgot. Get set! Go! (The little witches on 
Miss Gosiin: That’s the trouble with their broomsticks drill, as their class- 


you boy witches. You’re always so mates sing the following words to the 
careless. But no matter. We have tune of “One Little, Two Latile, Three 
Little Indians.’’) 

You may get one. Fly away, fly away, fly away, 
witches, 


some extras in the broom closet. 


Witrrep Wiren: Thank you, Miss 
Goblin. (WiLrRED gels broom and 
joins the others.) 


Fly over hedges, fly over ditches, 
Fly through the night without any 
hitches, 
Fly away, fly away, fly! 
Miss Gosiin: The witches may now 


Miss Gopuin (70 Wrrenrs): Now 
form a straight line, and face left. 
We will fly around the room three 
times, getting higher and higher, un- 
til our broomsticks hit the ceiling. 
Dear me, Winona Witch! What’s 
wrong with your broomstick? 

Winona Wrrcu: | think it’s broken. 
The last time I was out flying I got 
‘aught in a tree. 


be seated and we'll have our class in 
chain clanking. First, let me hear 
you clank your chains all together. 
(Every pupils produces a chain from 
his desk and clanks it.) Now, if Harry 
Haunt and Fanny Phantom come 
to the front of the room, we will 
have a little experiment with thunder 
Miss GospLin: Never mind. It looks and lightning. (Harry and FANNY 

strong enough for an indoor flight. go to front of room and hold up a 

Now remember, you must be off the large prece of sheet metal or aluminum. ) 





Harry Haunt: This is a good way to 
produce the sound of thunder. 

Fanny PuHanvom (As they shake the 
metal): You can make it crackle or 
crash depending on how you shake it. 

Miss Gosuin: Now clank your chains 


as the thunder rolls. (Much clanking 
of chains and crashing of thunder. 
Miss Gosuin holds up her hand for 
silence.) Knough! Enough! I have 
some important questions to ask the 
class. (Harry and Fanny take their 
seats.) Gloria Ghoulie, what sort of 
night would you choose for chain 
clanking? 

Guoria Guoutieé: A dark and gloomy 
night, Miss Goblin. 
Miss Gosuin: And what sort of house 
would you choose, Gregory Ghost? 
Gregory Guost: A haunted house, 
Miss Goblin, or an empty house. 
Gracié Guost: I don’t think it would 
be good to clank your chains in an 
empty house, Miss Goblin, because 
then you wouldn’t scare anybody. 

Miss Gosuin: Good for you, Gracie! 
We must always remember a mon- 
ster’s first duty is to scare folks. 
Suppose we have our school yell, 
just to refresh our memories. Beulah 
Banshee may lead the cheers. 

ALL: Seare ’em, Scare ’em, Rah, Rah, 

Rah! 

Dare ’em, Dare ’em, Ha, Ha, Ha! 
Haunt ’em, Haunt ’em, 
Doom and Daunt ’em, 
Halloween! Halloween! 
(Applause) 


Halloween! 


Miss Gosuin: That showed the true 
Halloween spirit, and I know I’m 
going to be proud of my pupils on 
Halloween Night. Dear me! What’s 


the matter with Johnny Jack-o- 
Lantern? 

JOHNNY JACK-0-LANTERN 
Danny Demon hurt my feelings! He 


(Crying): 


called me names! 
Miss Gosuin: Danny 
ashamed of you! 


I’m 
Even a demon 


And 


Demon, 


doesn’t call his friend names. 
Johnny zs your friend, isn’t he? 

Danny Demon: Sure, he’s my friend. 

Miss Gosuin: Then, why did you call 
him a name? 

Danny Demon: I didn’t. 

JOHNNY JACK-O0-LANTERN: He did too! 

Miss Gosuin: Well, what did he call 
you? Was it so terrible? 

JOHNNY JACK-0-LANTERN: Yes. He 
called me a “pumpkin head!” 

Miss Gosuin: Now, now, Johnny! 
Danny didn’t mean anything bad 
by that. That’s what you really 

-a dear little pumpkin head, 
and we all love you very much, don’t 
we, little monsters? 

ALL: Sure we do! 

Miss Gosuin: If you weren’t a little 
pumpkin head, you wouldn’t be able 
to grin and show all your lovely, 
crooked teeth. 

JOUNNY JACK-0O-LANTERN: But he 
says there’s nothing in my head. He 


are 


says it’s hollow. 
Miss Gosuin: It’s hollow, all right, but 
there is something inside. 
JOUNNY  JACK-0O-LANTERN: 
What’s inside? 
Miss Gosuin: Danny knows. 


What? 


Danny, 
what’s inside Johnny’s head? 

Danny Demon: A light, a big, shining 
light. 

Miss GoBLIN: That’s right. Johnny is 
the only one of all you Halloween 
creatures who can light up when it 





gets dark. Let’s sing the special 
song we wrote in honor of Johnny 
Jack-o-Lantern. 

Aun (Singing lo the tune of “Lavender’s 
Blue.’’): 
Light up and grin, Jack-o-Lantern, 
Let’s see you smile. 
Both day and night, Jack-o-Lantern, 
Smile all the while. 
Grin when 

Lantern, 

Smile when you’re blue. 


you're gay, Jack-o- 


When we watch you, Jack-o-Lantern, 
We’re smiling, too! 

Proressor Ow. (Entering at close of 
song): Very nice, very nice, indeed. 
Johnny Jack-o-Lantern, you should 
be proud to have such a song written 
in your honor. 

JOHNNY JACK-O-LANTERN: I’m_ very 
proud and very happy, sir, and I’m 
not cross at Danny Demon any 
more. 

PROFESSOR OwL: Good! 
hear that. 

Miss Gosiin: Dear me! The time has 
passed so quickly I didn’t realize it 
was time for Professor Owl to take 
charge of your reading lesson. 

Proressor Ow.: I’m sure we're all 
ready to begin, Miss Goblin. (Pupils 
get books.) I think we'll start with 
the family this morning. 
Gregory Ghost, you may begin. 

Grecory Guost (Reading from book): 


I’m glad to 


ghost 


A ghost must learn to disappear, 
And vanish in a trice. 
First you’re there, then you’re here. 
It’s really very nice. 

PROFESSOR Own (Marking in record 


book): That means a good mark for 
you, Gregory. 
may continue. 


Now, Gracie, you 


Gracie Guost: A ghost must always 
quiet be, 
As still as any mouse. 
Unless he’s busy clanking chains 
Within a haunted house. 

Proressor Ow: Very good, Gracie. 
Next, Gloria Ghoulie. 

GLORIA GHOULIE: A ghost is always 

dressed in white, 
As clean as driven snow, 
With good-sized holes cut in the face 
For eyes and mouth to show. 

Proressor Ow.: Gloria, you’re im- 
proving every day. Now let’s hear 
from Solomon Spook. 

Au: He’s absent. 

PROFESSOR Ow L: Poor Solomon will be 
way behind with his lessons. Sammy 
Scarecrow, even though you aren’t 
exactly a ghost, we'll let you finish 
the ghost lesson for today. 

Sammy Scarecrow: A ghost must al- 

ways be polite, 
When he is spoken to, 
And learn to speak in ghostly tones, 
With a loud and scary BOO! 

Proressor Ow : If you practice hard 
enough, Sammy, we might put you 
in the ghost class next year. Now 
we'll hear Winona Witch recite. 

Winona Witcu: A witch must ride ¢ 

broomstick, 
And learn to cast a spell, 
And that is why we go to school, 
To learn these lessons well 

Owxt: And Miss Goblin 
tells me you’re doing very nicely. 
Now, Johnny Jack-o-Lantern, it’s 

your turn. 


PROFESSOR 


JoHNNY JACK-0O-LANTERN: A Jack-o- 
Lantern still must grin, 


When he is feeling blue. 





He never lets his light grow dim 
Till Halloween is through. 
ProFEssOR OwL: Be sure you remem- 
ber that, Johnny. Danny Demon, 
have you learned your lesson for 
today? 
Danny Demon: A demon’s duty is to 
play 
All sorts of naughty tricks. 
He must take care he isn’t caught, 
Or he’d be in a fix! 
Proressor Ow: Right! Beulah Ban- 
shee, what is your assignment? 
Beutan BansHee: A_ Banshee 
must learn to wail, 


first 


And howl, and ery, and moan. 


No one would want a Banshee 
In any modern home. 

But off in Emerald Ireland, 
With castles by the score, 
They’re calling for us Banshees 
More and more and more. 

Professor Ow.’ Yes, my child. Every 
old Irish castle must have its special 
Banshee to scare the wits out of the 
tourists. I’m sure you’ll get a good 
job there someday. Gracious sakes 
alive! (Jumping up and pointing off- 
stage) What’s this? What’s this? 

Aut (Looking around): Where? Where? 

ProFessor Ow : Right there — com- 
ing up the walk! 

Miss Gosuin (Terrified): It’s a boy! 
It’s a boy! A real sure-enough boy! 
Quick! Quick! We must hide. Duck 
down under your desks. 

HeLten Hoscosirs: What will he do 
to us? 

Proressor Ow: There’s no telling 
what he may do. 

HeLeEN HopsGcosiin (Crying): 
afraid. I want to go home! 

Miss Gosirn: You’d never make it. 


I’m 


I 
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know these boys! They’re terrible 
creatures at Halloween, even worse 
than we are! They play all sorts of 
tricks. Now hide behind your desks 
and be very quiet. 

HevLen HosGosiin: Is he coming in? 

PROFESSOR OWL: Yes, I’m afraid he is. 
But keep very quiet and maybe he'll 
go away. 

SOLOMON Spook (Enters with a moaning 
sound. He looks all around in be- 
wilderment): Whooo! Whooo! Hey! 
Where is everybody? Miss Goblin, 
where are you? 

Aut (Coming out from behind desks): 
It’s Solomon Spook! 

Miss Gosiin: Solomon Spook! The 
very idea! What do you mean 
scaring us half to death? 

PROFESSOR OwL: What are you doing 
here in those awful clothes? Don’t 
you know they belong to a human 
being? 

Miss Gosuin: I’m going to report you 
to Officer Dragon! 

SoLoMON Spook: Oh, please, don’t do 
that, Miss Goblin. I didn’t mean 
any harm. 

Proressor Own: Then explain what 
you’re doing here in these clothes. 
SOLOMON Spook: I was chasing some 
children through the park last night. 
Somehow, I slipped and fell into a 
mud puddle. My sheet was simply 
ruined. Mother had to send it to the 
Witches’ Washerette, and I had 

nothing else to wear! 

Miss Gosiin: But these dreadful 
clothes! Where did you get them? 
SoLoMON Spook: From a clothesline. 
I only borrowed them so I wouldn’t 
miss school. They’re just my size, 

too. 





Miss Gopiin: Well, you did give us 
Don’t 
thing like this again. 
SOLOMON Spook: I won't. 


quite a scare ever do a 

I won’t. 

Proressor Ow: See that you don’t, 
or you'll have to stay in after school 
and not go out haunting on Hal- 
loween night. 

SoLOoMON Spook: That would be the 
worst thing that could ever happen 
to a ghost, wouldn’t it? 

Au: I'll say it would! (Bell rings) It’s 
time for recess! Hooray! Hooray! 

Proressor Ow. (Rapping for order): 
Quiet! We will dismiss in an orderly 
fashion. Everyone, please be seated. 


Miss Gosuin (As pupils sit down): Be- 


fore we dismiss for recess, I want you 
to show Professor Owl how beauti- 
fully you can sing your Scare’em 
School Song. 
Aut (Stand and sing to the tune of 
School Days): 
School days, school days, 
Ghostly, ghastly school days! 
Learning to do every magic trick, 
Taught how to fly on a witch’s stick. 
We are the spirits foul and fair 
Flying about in the midnight air, 
If you know what is good, you had 
best beware, 
When You meet a 
SPOOKS! (Curtain) 
THE END 


couple of 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
A ScHOOL FOR SCARING 

Characters: 9 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Miss Goblin wears a long, dark 
brown dress with long sleeves and a peaked 
hood. Professor Owl wears a feathered 
costume and spectacles. Beulah Banshee 
wears 4 long, slim-skirted black dress and 
has very long, stringy black hair. Danny 
Demon wears a red devil costume. Fanny 
Phantom, Gregory and Gracie Ghost, 
Gloria Ghoulie, Harry Haunt, and Solomon 
Spook wear white ghost costumes. Helen 
Hobgoblin wears a brownie suit with a 
pointed hood. Johnny Jack-o-Lantern 
wears 4 pumpkin-head mask and an orange 
and black costume. Sammy Scarecrow 
wears an old baggy suit and an old battered 
straw hat, with straw sticking out from his 
suit and hat. Girl witches wear traditional 
black witches’ costumes and pointed hats. 
Boy witches wear black tight-fitting 
brownie suits and pointed hats. Solomon 
Spook wears ordinary boys’ school clothes. 

Properties; Books and a roll sheet for Miss 
Goblin. Brooms for the witches. Large 
piece of sheet metal for Harry Haunt and 
Fanny Phantom. Chains for all pupils ex- 
cept Harry and Fanny. Record book for 
Professor Owl. Books for all students. 

Setting: Miss Goblin’s classroom at Scare ’em 
School. The pupils sit at desks, and Miss 
Goblin has a large desk or table. In one 
corner of the room is a broom closet. There 
is an entrance on one side of the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Autumn’s Visit 


by Lucille M. Duvall 


Characters 

LEADER OF ELVES 

Ist ELF 

CHAIRMAN OF GROUNDS COMMITTEE 

CHAIRMAN OF DECORATING COMMITTEE 

CHAIRMAN OF SounD Errects Com- 
MITTEE 

CHAIRMAN OF ENTERTAINMENT Com- 
MITTEE 

TROUBLED ELF 

Lirr_est ELF 

Jack Frost 

Rep Er 

YELLOW ELF 

ORANGE ELF 

QUEEN AUTUMN 

OTHER ELVES 

Time: October. 

SETTING: A forest glade. 

At Rise: A band of elves are seated in a 
semicircle in the center of the glade. 
They are listening intently to their 
leader, who is leaning against a rock 
in the center. 

LEADER OF Eves: Are you sure that 
everything is ready for the visit of 
Queen Autumn? 

Ist Eir: We’re ready. Would you like 


to hear the committee reports now? 
LEADER OF Eves: No, not really. I 


think committee are an 
awful bore. But I guess I’ll have to. 
So go on and get it over with. (Draws 
a corncob pipe from his pocket and 
settles himself down comfortably ) 

Ist ELF: Committee chairmen, stand 
and make your reports. 


reports 


SHAIRMAN OF GROUNDS COMMITTEE 
(Standing) : The Grounds Committee 
has picked up every twig, leaf, and 
briar. The paths have been swept 
clean. (He sits.) 

CHAIRMAN OF DeEcORATING CommiItT- 
TEE (Standing): My committee has 
dressed the flowers in their gayest 
dresses. The trees all have new green 
coats. The grasses have been brushed 
and combed until they shine. There’s 
not a cobweb left in the sky, (//e 
sits.) 

CHAIRMAN OF Sound Errects Com- 
MITTEE (Standing): The Sound Ef- 
fects Committee has been busy. ‘The 
birds are all in tune. The Frogs’ 
Chorus has practicing for 
weeks. The Summer Breeze Band is 
ready to play. (/e sits.) 

Ist Ever (Turning to the Leaver oF 
E.ves): Are you satisfied with our 
work? (There is no answer. The 
LEADER OF Eves has fallen fast 
asleep and has not heard a single 


been 


report.) 

CHAIRMAN OF ENTERTAINMENT CoM- 
MITTEE (Looking anxiously at his 
watch): We’d better hurry if we plan 
to be at the gate in time to welcome 
the Queen when she arrives. 

ALL: Yes, yes! Let’s hurry! 

Ist ELF: Someone must stay here to 
guard the glade so Jack Frost can’t 
ruin the Queen’s visit. Last time he 
took all the leaves off the trees and 


We 


made it winter before she came. 





want everything green and bright 
when she comes. 

TrousBLep Exr: Jack Frost comes too 
soon. I think summer should be 
longer. 

Ist Ever: Who wil! volunteer to stand 
guard? 

TrouBLED ELF: We’ve all worked so 
hard to get ready, and each of us 
wants to be there to welcome Queen 
Autumn. 

Ist Exe (Worriedly): But everyone 
has worked. Or have you? Where is 
the Littlest Elf? 

Trous_ep Exr: | just remembered. 
He went chasing after a butterfly 
and he hasn’t been around at all. 

Isv Kir: I didn’t even miss him. Well, 
this will bring him. (Gives a sharp 
blast on his whisile) 

Leaver oF Enves (Awakened by the 
blast and jumping to his feet): Here, 
here, what’s that?) What happened? 

Ist Exvr: I’m just calling the Littlest 
Elf. (Lirrtesr Evr hurries breath- 
lessly on stage with his elf’s cap 
askew, a butterfly net over his shoulder, 
and a large butterfly in his hand.) 
Well, where have you been? 

LirrLest Ever (Happily): Oh, just 
everywhere. And see what I’ve 
brought back for the Queen. (Holds 
up the butterfly.) 

Ist E_r: So that’s what you’ve been 
doing —— chasing butterflies while the 
rest of us have been breaking our 
backs getting ready for the Queen. 

Lirr.est Evr: But I worked all morn- 
ing to catch this beautiful butterfly 
for her. 

Ist Exvr (Sharply): But you weren’t 
told to do that. So you must be the 
one to stay here and guard the glade 


while we go to welcome Queen 
Autumn. 

LEADER OF Exves: We must hurry 
now. (Jo Lirrtest ELF) Keep your 
eyes open now. (To others) Come 
now, everyone, fall in. (lves line 
up and march out smartly to his com- 
mand.) Left, right — off we go! 

Lirrtest Exvr (Almost in tears as he 
seals himself on a rock and addresses 
the butterfly): Now see what’s hap- 
pened to me just because I went 
chasing after you. (Consoling him- 
self) Oh, well, I think you’re beauti- 
ful anyway. 

Jack Frost (Entering blithely): So do I. 
There’s no doubt about it. He’s a 
real beauty. 

Lirrtest Eur (Startled): Oh, who are 
you? 

Jack Frost (Pointing to his smock and 
painter’s cap and flourishing his 
easel with a grand gesture): Why, I’m 
an artist, of course. What else? 

Lrrrvest Exr: An artist! A real artist! 
I’ve never seen a real artist before 
and I’ve always wanted to. 

Jack Frost: Well, you see one now. 
(Seating himself near LirrLest EuF) 
What are you doing here all by your- 
self and where are all the others? 

LirrLest Er: They’ve gone to meet 
Queen Autumn. I had to stay here 
to guard the glade against Jack 
Frost. 


Jack Frost: Why? He’s really a fine 


fellow. I know him well. 

Lirrtest Evr: Oh no, he’s very bad. 
He played a terrible trick on the 
Queen the last time she was here. 

Jack Frost: Is that right? (Looks 
around the glade with a critical eye) 





But why drag her to this particular 
spot? 

Lirrtest Eur: This is the Elves’ 
favorite spot. We always use it for 
special occasions and this is a very 
important event. 

Jack Frost: Then you ought to 
brighten it up a little. It needs some 
color here and there. 

Lirrtest Exur (Looking dubiously 
around): We-l-l. (Hastily) But we 
mustn’t touch a thing. The com- 
mittees have worked hard to get it 
in order. 

Jack Frost: Just a splash of color 
here and there would brighten it up 
no end, you know. Look. I’ll show 
you. (Claps hands softly. 
elves enter. Each carries a paint 
bucket and brush.) We want some 
color — nice bright splashes. (The 
elves, humming gaily, set to work. 


Several 


They deck the trees with touches of 
bright color, then step back to admire 
their handiwork.) 
Rep Eur: How’s that, Jack Frost? 
LirrLest Evr (Looking very unhappy 


and woebegone): Jack Frost? Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! What can I do? 
Why didn’t you tell me? What a 
terrible trick to play on me! Now 
I’ve spoiled everything. (Breaks 
down and sobs loudly) 

Jack Frosr (At sound of voices): 
They’re coming. Quick, fellows, 
hide. (Pats Lrrrtest Evr on the 
shoulder) It’s really much more 
beautiful this way. They’ll like it. 
You just wait and see. (Jack Frost 
and his followers hide as LeADER OF 
ELVES enters with QUEEN AUTUMN. 
The rest of the elves follow them in.) 

LEADER OF ELves): Here 


you are, 


Your Majesty. (/ncludes the glade 
with a sweeping gesture of pride which 
turns to dismay as he catches sight of 
the splash of color) Oh, my! Oh, 
dearie me! Oh, my! Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! (In a loud angry tone) Where 
is the Littlest Elf? What’s the mean- 
ing of this? What has he done to 
the glade? 

Lirrtest Exr (Unhappily): Here I am. 
I only wanted to help. I didn’t 
know it was Jack Frost. He said he 
was an artist, and I wanted the trees 
to be extra beautiful for Queen 
Autumn. And now I’ve spoiled 
everything. (Breaks down and sobs 
loudly) 

QueEN AutuMN: But it is beautiful. 
I’ve never seen such lovely colors. 
Where is this Jack Frost? ' He’s 
quite an artist, I must say. 

Jack Frost (Springing out from be- 
hind the cover and summoning his 
followers with a light clap of his 
hands): Here we are, Your Majesty. 
at your service. (Bows deeply as his 
followers drop to their knees) Jack 
Frost and his followers, artists of 
note. 

QvuEEN AutuMN: And just what can 
you do? 

Jack Frost: All of the fall flowers are 
members of my band. I can paint 
frost pictures on all the windows. 
It’s I who blow the nuts from the 
trees and stack up the cornstalks. I 
ripen the pumpkins on the vine. 

QuEEN AutTuMN: I must say I’m a 
little tired of seeing the same flowers 
and birds in every kingdom I visit. 
You’re a bold fellow but a colorful 
one. I like you. How long can you 
serve me here, if I stay for a while? 





Jack Frost (Consulting a notebook he 
pulls from his pocket): The only time 
I have free is from September 22 
to December 21. I could save that 
time for you if you’d like. 

QurEN AutuMN: It’s a bargain. I like 
the idea so well that I shall spend 
those months here every year as 
long as you work your magic for me. 
That is, if you keep your promise. 

Jack Frost: We shall, Your Majesty, 
we promise you. 

QuteN AvutTuMN (Gesturing to the 
kneeling elves): Then rise and con- 
sider yourselves as part of my court. 

Jack Frost: If Your Majesty pleases, 
I have one favor to ask. 

QuEEN AuTruMN: What 
Frost? 


Jack Frost (Pointing to the LirrLest 


it, Jack 


is 


Kier who is standing dejectedly apart 
from the group): That little fellow 
spent all morning finding a beautiful 
butterfly to give you as a gift. But 
because he loves beauty, too, and 
let me paint the trees, he’s in dis- 
grace now. 

QuEEN AutTuMN: Come here, little 
one. (As Lirr.est ELF comes slowly 
toward her with his butterfly in his 
hand) No one should be punished 


for loving beauty so much that they 
try to make the world a more beauti- 
ful place in which to live. (Taking 
the butterfly from him) What a lovely 
butterfly!’ Do you really want to 
give it to me? 

Lirriest EvF: Oh, yes. 
just for you. 

QureN Autumn: | need a new page. 
Would you like to be my page? 

Lirrtest Exvr (Kagerly): Oh, yes, I 
would. 

QurEN AutuMN: Then you shall be my 
page, and you can help paint the 
leaves for our new season. 

Leaper OF Exves: And we'll name the 
new season “Autumn,” after you, 
our beautiful Cueen. 

AuL: Yes, yes! We’ll call it “Autumn’’! 
(They dance around QUEEN AUTUMN 
singing to the tune of “Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star.’’) 

Sing and dance, let’s all be gay, 

For we’ve decided on this day 

To have a season every year 

With leaves of red when winter’s 
near; 

We'll have gold instead of green 

And name it Autumn for our Queen. 
(Curtain) 


THE END 


I caught it 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


AutTumn’s VISIT 

Characters: 1 male; 1 female; 11 male or fe- 
male; male or female extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Elves wear traditional elf costumes, 
brown suits with pointed hoods. Jack 
Frost’s elves wear red, yellow, and orange 
elf suits. Jack Frost wears a silver-colored 
artist’s smock and a red artist’s cap 
Queen Autumn wears a long, flowing dress 
of autumn colors and a gold coronet. 
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Properties: Corncob pipe for Leader of Elves; 
whistle for Ist Elf; large red and gold 
butterfly for Littlest Elf; paint, brushes, 
and easel for Jack Frost; brushes and paint 
buckets with paint to match their costumes 
for Jack Frost’s elves. 


Setting: A forest glade. There are low trees, 
shrubs, and rocks here and there on the 
stage. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Curtain Raiser 





Czacero the Great 


by Paul S. McCoy 


Characters 

GRACE TONEFEATHER, @ vigorous and 
animated woman 

WILLIAM TONEFEATHER, her loyal and 
hard-working husband 

Mr. Buack, a salesman 

Time: Karly evening. 

ServTinG: The living room of the Tone- 
feather residence. 

Av Rise: WILLIAM ‘TONEFEATHER 7s 
sealed on the divan, reading the eve- 
ning paper. 
‘TONEFEATHER enters. 


As he reads, Grace 
For a moment 
she Wi.uiamM — and the 
paper —— in silence. Then she crosses 
to WILLIAM back 
section of the paper from his grasp. 


gazes al 


and snatches the 

Wituram (Sitling up with a_ startled 
protest): Hey, you’re shattering my 
paper! 

Grace: I only want the back section, 
William. (She opens her section of the 
paper as she moves to a chair.) 

Wituram = (Highly 
you’ve taken the sports page. 


aunoyed): Crace, 

GRACE 
have also taken the women’s page, 
darling. (She sits in chair, thumbs 
through the paper.) 


(Completely unconcerned): 1 


WILLIAM (fuming): You’ve completely 
upset my after-dinner reading sched- 
ule! 

GRACE (Paying no attention, as she 
finds the page for which she is search- 
ing): Here it is—— ‘Beauty Hints 
for the Woman Over Forty.” (She 
begins to read.) 


Wituiam (By now a bit desperate): 
Grace, | thought your favorite TV 
program was on about now. 

GRACE (Chirping as she reads): This is 
more relaxing. 

WILLIAM (Sourly): That’s what you’ve 
been doing all day — relaxing. 

Grace (Indignantly, as she puts down 

paper): William 
For your information I’ve had a 
perfectly dreadful day. 

WiuiiaM: Doing what? 

Grace: Opening the door for a 


her Tonefeather! 


colh- 
stant stream of salesmen. (Sighing) 
And some of them were as firm as 
the Rock of Gibraltar. The first two 
or three left me positively exhausted. 
But after 
that, I began to apply my technique. 
(WILLIAM is startled. He lays aside 
his paper.) 
WiuiiamM: What? 
GRACE: My technique. 


(She smiles significantly.) 


(She rises en- 
thusvastically, drops paper into chair.) 
William, I have the most wonderful 
method for ridding this house of 
peddlers. I’ve decided to call it the 
Grace Tonefeather Method of Ex- 
termination. (Smiles) And of course 
you want the details. 

WiuuraM: Frankly, I do not. 

GRACE (Continuing brightly, paying no 
attention to Wititam’s remark): I 
knew you did, darling. (She moves to 
center.) Now, with my method I 
don’t have to say that I’m busy or 
not interested in the product —— or 
that I can’t afford to buy. 





WiLiiam (Somewhat interested, in spite 


of himself): Then what do you say? 

(RACE: First, I invite the salesman in, 
just as though I was pleased to see 
him. Then, the minute he begins to 
tell me what he’s selling, I — (But 
GRACE breaks off at the sound of a 
loud knock on center door.) William, 
someone’s at the door. 

Witiiam (Groaning unhappily): Not 
visitors tonight! 

CGirace (Suddenly): 1 know. It’s prob- 
ably that salesman. 

Wituiam: But I thought you said 

Grace (Cutting in): The first one I 
had this morning, darling — before 
I started using my extermination 
method. (Hurriedly) 1 finally told 
him to come back tonight when you 
were here. 

Wituiam (Disgusted): 1 don’t want to 
see anybody! 

GRACE: Shh! 
WILLIAM. ) 
darling. 


(She steps swiftly to 
Of course you don’t, 

(The knock on door 1s re- 
GRACE speaks to WILLIAM.) 
Hide in the other room. (She pulls 
WILLIAM fo his feel.) When he gets a 
dose of my technique, he’ll be out of 
here in five minutes. (She pushes 
WituiaM toward door left.) Hurry, 
William. (WiLutiAM exits left. GRACE 
goes upstage, opens center door. MR. 


peated, 


Biack stands at doorway. He carries 
Mr. BLack is 
persuasive and smooth-talking — the 


a vacuum cleaner. 
typical salesman. ) 

Mr. Buack (Heartily, as he removes his 
hat): My dear Mrs. ‘Tonefeather! 
(iood evening — good evening. (//e 
sleps quickly into the room.) 

Grack (Brightly): Good evening, Mr. 


Black. 


Mr. Buiack (Beaming): You did re- 
member my name. Yes indeed, it’s 
Black! Black as midnight and pure 
as snow. (He laughs loudly as he 
places vacuum cleaner to floor. He 
tosses his hat on chair, then turns to 
Grace.) I was here this morning. 
Remember? 

Grace (With a significant smile): Mr. 
Black, I’ve been thinking about you 
all day. 

Mr. Biack: You suggested I return 
tonight, when your noble, honest 
and stalwart husband was home. 

Grace: How do you know my hushand 
is noble, honest and stalwart? 

Mr. Buack (Chuckling): All husbands 
fit that description when you’re 
selling ’em vacuum cleaners. (/e 
stoops over, begins to unwind cord al- 
tached to cleaner.) Now, if you'll just 
call Mr. Tonefeather 

Grace: But Mr. Black, that won’t be 
necessary now. 

Mr. Buiack (Straightening up in sud- 
den disappointment): Not necessary? 
But you told me you’d have to — 

GRACE (Breaking in): But you see, 
things have changed since you were 
here this morning. I’m using a dif- 
ferent method. 

Mr. Brack (Puzzled): Different meth- 
od? ~=(Suddenly beams.) But of 
course! You’ve decided to make up 
your own mind. (Nodding enthusi- 
astically) Mrs. Tonefeather, you are 
an intelligent woman. 

GRACE (A bit vaguely): Well, I really 
don’t make up my own mind, Mr. 
Black. You see, Cicero helps me. 

Mr. Buack (Surprised): But I thought 
you weren’t consulting your hus- 
band. 





Grace (Lightly): Oh, Cicero isn’t my 
husband. Cicero is my dog. 

Mr. Brack (With a violent start): 
Your dog? 

Grace (Smiling brightly): The most 
scholarly animal you’d ever meet. 
He advises me on all my problems. 

Mr. Brack (Visibly shaken): Mrs. 
Tonefeather, I’m afraid I didn’t 
quite understand you. I thought 
you said that this canine — 

Grace (Gently correcting him): His 
name is Cicero, Mr. Black. And 
I’m certain you heard what I just 
said. , 

Mr. Buack (With effort): Do you mean 
that — that Cicero is going to help 
you decide whether or not you’ll buy 
a vacuum cleaner? 

Grace (Brightly): That’s right. (Smiles 
sweetly.) After you’d left this morn- 
ing, Cicero came up to me and said, 
“Grace —’’ He always calls me by 
my first name. “Grace,” he said — 

Mr. Biack (Aghast): He came up to 
you and talked? 

Grace (Nodding): Cicero does say the 
cutest things. (Mr. BLack’s rising 
alarm is evident.) You’ll simply love 
his witty remarks. 

Mr. Buiack (Weakly): I will? 

Grace (Nodding): And he always 
comes up with sound advice. 

Mr. Buack (Visibly upset): Mrs. 
Tonefeather, I’m certain you didn’t 
mention — er — Cicero this morn- 
ing 

Grace (Lasily): I suppose not. When 
you were here, I think dear Cicero 
was outside, swinging through the 
treetops. 

Mr. Brack: Swinging through the 
treetops? 


Grace (Nodding briskly): His daily 
exercise, you know. 

Mr. Buack (Backing away slightly): 
I’m afraid I didn’t know. 

GRACE: So before you begin to demon- 
strate the cleaner, I’ll call Cicero. 
I left him in the kitchen, drying the 
dishes. But I’m sure he’ll want to 
ask you a few questions — (GRACE 
moves toward door left. Mr. Buack 
gazes at GRACE tn silent horror. Com- 
pletely unnerved, he backs across stage 
to divan. Mr. Buiack drops onto 
divan. GRaAcE opens door left. She. 
calls brightly through doorway.) 
Cicero! Cicero, darling! Mr. Black 
has arrived. He wants to show you 
the vacuum cleaner. (Mr. Buack, 
on divan, gazes in silent terror at 
GRACE. GRACE steps to one side of 
doorway, as though awaiting CicERo’s 
entrance. Then Cicero presumably 
enters. But to the audience — and 
to Mr. Biack the canine is tn- 
visible. GRACE, however, appears to 
welcome Cicero enthusiastically. She 
gazes down at doorway floor, then 
turns proudly to Mr. Buack.) Here 
he is, Mr. Black. 

Mr. Buack (After a tense pause, as he 
gazes blankly toward doorway): Here 
is who? 

Grace: Cicero, of course. (She turns, 
pretends to speak to Cicero.) Cicero, 
this is Mr. Black, the men I told 
you about. (Mr. BLack is now in 
panic. He rises slowly. GRACE con- 
linues to talk to Cicero.) Mr. Black 
is going to demonstrate the vacuum 
cleaner. (GRACE sloops over, fondly 
pels the imaginary dog. Then she 
beams at Mr. Buack.) Isn’t he a 
fine little dog? 





Mr. Brack (At last, he speaks with 
supreme effort): You say Cicero is 
standing there beside you? 


GRAck (Appearing shocked): Why, Mr. 
Black! Can’t you see the darling? 
(Again she pretends lo pat CicERo’s 
head.) Of course he’s just joking, 

(She turns to Mr. Buack.) 
Aren’t you, Mr. Black? 

Mr. Buiack: | J (Breaking off) 
Oh, dear! 

GRACE (Peering al Mr. Buack): Mr. 


Cicero. 


Black, you’re not ill, are you? 
Mr. Brack: Well 
weakly) 1 guess I didn’t see Cicero 


no. (Smiling 
at first because he’s so small. 

GRACE Small? 

Why, he’s almost as big as 


(Amazed): Cicero 
small? 
I am. (She speaks to Cicero.) Aren’t 
you, Cicero? (She listens, as though 
Cicero ts speaking. Suddenly Grack 
laughs loudly. Then she turns again 
to Mr. Buack.) Mr. Black, did you 
hear what Cicero said? Wasn’t that 
the (Mr. Biack 
shudders. Trembling slightly, he pulls 
out his handkerchief and mops his 
forehead. Now he backs behind the 
divan. ) 

Biack (Wath a strained smile, as 


Mr ’ 
he attempts to hide his fright): It sure 


sweetest answer? 


Was I’ve never heard anything 
quite like it. 

Grace (To Cicero): Cicero, darling, 
wasn’t that a nice compliment Mr. 
Black paid you? 


oul and grasps the imaginary CICERO. ) 


(Then she reaches 
Oh no, Cicero — you mustn’t Jump 
up and applaud. (She pretends to 
push Cicero back to the floor on “all 
fours.”) But Cicero, precious, you 
(She 


Cicero presumably speaks.) 


then listens as 


What 


. ’ 
simply can’t. 


You 


whisper louder. (GRACE leans down, 


did you say, darling? must 
closer to CiceRo.) 

Mr. Buiack (At last, from behind dwan) : 
What does Cicero want to do now? 

Grace (Turning brightly to Mr. 
Buiack): He’s determined to shake 
hands with you, Mr. Black. 

Mr. Buiack (With a violent leap): Oh, 
my goodness! 

Grace (To Mr. Biack): But it really 
isn’t necessary, is it, Mr. Black? 
Mr. Brack 

certainly isn’t. 


(Swaying slightly): It 


Grace (To Cicero): Now, Cicero, you 
pick up Mr. Black’s hat and sit right 
there in that chair. (She indicates 

Mr. Black wants to show us 

what a nice vacuum cleaner he sells. 


chair.) 


And he’ll answer any question you 
ask. 
Grace now listens to a comment from 

What’s that, 
You do? (She 
Mr. Brack.) I’m terribly embar- 
rassed, Mr. Black, but Cicero insists 


(Mr. Buack ts near collapse. 
CICERO. ) Cicero? 


(Pause. ) turns to 


it’s time for the ice cream man to 
come down our street. So before you 
start your demonstration, he wants 
to run out to the gate and buy a 
cone. (Now she turns to Cicero. 
She moves upstage with Cicero seem- 
ingly at her side. 
CICERO.) 


change, darling? 


She speaks to 
Do you have the correct 
(She 
then smiles brightly.) Why, of course 


looks down, 


right there in your sweet 
(Mr. 
frozen horror. GRACE opens the center 


you do 

little paw. SLACK stands in 
door. She then steps back to permit 
Cicero’s exit. Presumably Cicero 
moves through doorway. The door re- 


mains open. Smiling, Grace turns 








to Mr. Buack.) You don’t mind 
waiting, do you, Mr. Black? As 
soon as Cicero buys his strawberry 
ice cream cone, he’ll be skipping 
back. Then you can show us all 
about your vacuum cleaner. 

Mr. Buiack (Wild-eyed and trembling): 
Mrs. Tonefeather 

GRACE: Yes? 

Mr. Buack: You don’t need a vacuum 
cleaner! (Suddenly Mr. Buiack 
dashes around the divan. In com- 
plete panic he snatches up his vacuum 
cleaner.) 

GRACE (In pretended amazement): Mr. 
Black! (Mr. Buack, grasping the 
vacuum, plunges madly to upstage 
center. Pale and shaken, he turns to 
GRACE.) 

Mr. Biuack: Madam, what you need 
is a reservation in a psychopathic 
ward! (Mr. Back, carrying cleaner, 
plunges wildly through center door- 
way. He slams the door behind him. 

For a moment Grace doesn’t move. 

Then she suddenly breaks into hilari- 

ous laughter. she 

Then 
Winuiam’s loud laughter is heard be- 
hind door left. WiL.taM enters.) 

WiuuiaM (Between bursts of laughter): 
Grace, you’re a genius! 

GRACE: Then you listened? 

WiitaM (Nodding): | overheard every 
word. (With a loud shout of hilarity) 
Cicero! 

GRACE (Shrieking in glee): Poor Mr. 
Black! 

WituraM (With equal mirth): He thinks 
either yow’re crazy or he is! 

Grace: When I told him Cicero wanted 
an ice cream -(Again she 
breaks off with uncontrolled laughter.) 


Sull laughing, 
crosses to divan where she sits. 


cone 


WituiamM (Picking up Mr. Buack’s 
hat from chair): He even left his hat! 
(With a howl of glee, W1LL1AM drops 
into chair) | peeped through the 
doorway. When I saw the expression 
on that man’s face — (And he breaks 
into loud laughter again.) 

Grace: I thought he was going to 
collapse from fright! 

WiuiaM: Grace, I’ve got to hand it to 
you. (Quoting) “The Tonefeather 
Method of Extermination!” Hon- 
estly, I’ve never seen anything like it. 
Black is probably halfway across 
town by now. 

Grace: That’s my technique, William. 
I’ll never be bothered with a sales- 
man again. 

WituiamM: Not after you introduce 

them to Cicero! (/lowling) xcept 
there isn’t any Cicero. (Beginning 
to control his mirth slightly) Well, you 
can cross Mr. Black off your list. 
That’s one salesman who will never 
come back. (Once more GRAcE and 
WituiaM break into laughter. But at 
that moment the center door opens. 
Mr. Biack plunges wildly into the 
room. Tle 
cleaner. ) 

Mr. Brack 
Oh — ! 

Grace (Jumps up): Mr. Black! (vin. 
BLACK is in 
loudly.) 

WILLIAM (Amazed, as he rises): You! 

Mr. Buack (Groans): Oh! Oh! 

Grace (Confused and upset): Mr. 
Black, what’s the matter? 

Mr. Biack (Trembles violently): It’s 
Cicero! 

GRACE: Cicero? 

WiiuiaM (Shocked): Cicero? 


still carries the vacuum 


(Yells in fright): Oh! 


terror. Ile moans 





Mr. Brack (Breathlessly, and in terror) : 
He’s at the gate, all right, like he 
told you. But he won’t let me out of 
the yard with this vacuum cleaner. 

Wituiam (Stunned): Won’t let you 
out? (Sputtering) Now see here, you 
don’t know what you’re talking 
about! 

Mr. Brack (7'0 WiLi1AM): I’m talking 
about your wife’s dog. He’s crouched 
outside, waiting to tear up my 
vacuum cleaner. (Je places cleaner 
on floor.) 

Grace (Aghast): But that’s impos- 
sible! (Mr. Biack stands at center, 
facing audience. He remains in this 
position during his conversation with 
GRACE and WILLIAM.) 

Mr. Briack (To Grace): Madam, 
didn’t you let that dog out of the 
house so he could buy an ice cream 


cone? 


GRACE (In complete confusion): Well, 
I said — 

Mr. Buiack (Cutting in): Of course 
you did! 

WituraM (Advancing to Mr. Buack): 


Now wait a minute, buddy 
couldn’t have seen Cicero. 
Mr. Biack (With dignity): And why 

not, may I ask? 

Wituiam (Loudly and emphatically): 
Because Cicero isn’t a dog! 

Mr. Buiack: Then what is he? 

WiuuraM (//olly): He’s nothing! 

Mr. Briack (With a violent start): 
Nothing? (Horrified, he backs away 
from Wuu1am.) Mr. Tonefeather, 
please — 

Wituiam (With increasing indigna- 
tion): I’ve lived in this house twenty 
years and I’ve never seen Cicero. 
There isn’t a canine in this block. 


— you 


And the only pet who has ever lived 
in this house is — is Grace. 

Mr. Buiack (Amazed): Sir, do you 
mean that? 

WiiuaM: Certainly, I mean it! 

Mr. Buack: But Cicero is your wife’s 
remarkable dog. She consults him 
about everything. (To GRace.) 
Isn’t that what you told me, 
madam? 

Grace (Greatly upset): Oh, dear! 

Mr. Buack (Turning to WiLLtAM): 
Your wife called Cicero into this 
room. Then she let him out the 
front door. Cicero wanted to buy 
an ice cream cone. Now he’s stand- 
ing out there at the gate — 

Wituiam (Yelling): I tell you there 
isn’t any Cicero! 

Mr. Buack (Turning to GRAcE, speaks 
slowly and significantly): Madam, 
did you hear what your poor con- 
fused husband said? 

WituraMm (Loudly): I’m not confused! 
I’m simply saying that 

Mr. Buack (Soothingly): We know, 
Mr. ‘Tonefeather — we know. (Now 
he turns again to Grace.) My dear 
lady, I didn’t realize your husband 

(He taps his head knowingly, 
as he indicates WILLIAM.) 

WituiaM (Lrplosively): Now see here! 
If you think I’m a mental case — 
Mr. Buack (Taking a step back from 
WILLIAM): Please, Mr. Tonefeather- 
(Smiling, as though speaking to an 
imbecile) Remember, we mustn’t get 

excited. 

GRACE (Desperately, to Mr. Buack): 
Mr. Black, my husband isn’t — 
(She pauses in confusion.) 

Mr. Brack (To Grace): But he 
must be. Otherwise he wouldn’t in- 


Was a 





sist there isn’t any Cicero. (Sadly.) 
You do have my sympathy, madam. 
What a trial this must have been to 
you, all through the years. 

WituiaM (Shouting wildly): Now you 

" wait a minute! 

Mr. Buack (7'0 Grace): Really, Mrs. 
Tonefeather, your husband should 
be in a sanatorium. 

Wiuuiam §3(Yelling at 
thinks I’m crazy! 

Mr. Brack (7'0 Grace, as he indicates 
WixuiAM): Hear him? I declare, he 
actually believes Cicero doesn’t exist. 
(Smiling sympathetically.) But we 
know better, don’t we, Mrs. Tone- 
feather? 

GRACE (Groaning, as she backs away): 
Oh, my! Oh, my! 

Mr. Brack (Sighing): Of course, I 
don’t know what I’m going to do 
with this vacuum cleaner. Cicero 
simply won’t let me through the 
gate with it. He’s in love with this 
cleaner, Mrs. ‘Tonefeather. He 
wants to keep it. He told me so. 

WiuuiaM (Desperately and about to 

He couldn’t tell you any- 
thing, because there isn’t any Cicero! 

Mr. Buack (7'o Grace, with a sad 
smile): There he goes again. 

WituiaM (Bellowing): I’m a sane man, 
I tell you! 

Mr. Buiack (Turning sorrowfully to 
WiturAM): My good chap, how [ 
wish you could prove it. 

WiuuramM: I'll prove it all right. [ll 
(Suddenly) 
down vacuum cleaner! 

Mr. Buiack (Amazed): 
feather! You don’t 
you’re saying, unfortunately. 

WinuiaM (Savagely): | do know what 


He 


GRACE): 


weep): 


ll buy your broken- 


Mr. 
know 


‘Tone- 


what 
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I’m saying! (He snatches out his 
billfold. ) 

Mr. Buack (Hesitating): Of course, it 
is Cicero’s wish 

WiiuiaM (Shrieking): Cicero! 

Mr. Buack (7'o WiiuiAM): Let’s not 
become violent 

WiuuiaM: I’m not violent, [ tell you. 
(He pulls bills from his billfold.) I 
just want to get rid of you. (He 
steps to Mr. Buack, thrusts bills into 
his hand.) Here — in payment for 
that confounded contraption! 

Mr. Buack (Glancing swiftly at bills): 
But Mr. Tonefeather, I’m certain 
you’ve given me too much money. 

WituraM: I don’t care! Just get out of 
my sight. 

Mr. Buack (Uneasily): Well, anything 
to make you happy, Mr. Tone- 
feather — you and Cicero. 

WinuiaM (Roaring): Don’t you men- 
tion again! (He advances 
menacingly toward Mr. Buack.) 

Mr. Back 
stage): Yes, sir. 
yourself 

Wituiam (Glaring at Mr. Back): 
And if you try to tell anybody I’m 
Crazy 

Mr. Brack (Hastily): Oh, I won't, 
Mr. ‘Tonefeather. 
to keep quiet about it. But dear me, 


Cicero 


(Nervously backing up- 
Now, Just calm 


Cicero asked me 


he was angry. 
GRACE (Suddenly, to Mr. Buack): Mr. 
Black, if you so much as mention 
that dog again 
Mr. Brack 
silence): Madam, please — ! 


(Raising his hand for 

But 
you do want this vacuum cleaner 
under the circumstances, of course. 

Grace (Angrily): Vil have to take it, 
since my husband has paid you. 





(Grimly) But I want you to know 
that William is perfectly sane. And 
5 


owned a dog. 


so am I simply pretended I 
It was just a scheme 

to — (Kxplosively) Oh, get out of 
here! 

Mr. Brack: But first, madam, may I 
make a slight observation? 

Grace (Grimly): You may not! And 
you listen (Emphatically ) 
Cicero can’t talk, Cicero can’t walk, 


Cicero can’t bite 


to me 
simply because 
there isn’t any Cicero! 
Wituiam § (Approvingly, 
That’s tellin’ him! 
Mr. Brack (To Grace, 
disturbed): Madam 


to GRACE): 


innocently 
no Cicero? 


GRACE: No Cicero! 


Mr. Biack (Questioningly): No angry 


Cicero guarding the gate? 
(With grim finality): 
Cicero any place! 


GRACE No 

Mr. Biack: How strange 

Grace (Flinging the words): There’s 
nothing strange about it! And don’t 
you ever come near this house again! 

Mr. Buiack: I certainly won’t. (Greatly 
upset) But I just can’t understand 
it. After what has happened, you 
still tell me that 


Grace (Breaking tn, almost scream- 
ing): There isn’t any Cicero! 

Mr. Buack (Humbly): Yes, ma’am. 
No Cicero. (Grace and WILLIAM 
glare angrily at Mr. Buackx. Mr. 
Biack hesitates, then thrusts his 
hands into his trouser pockets. This 
action raises the back of Mr. Buack’s 
suit coat, exposing the rear of his 
trousers. Slowly, Mr. Buack turns. 
And now — for the first time — the 
seal of Mr. Buack’s trousers 1s 
visible. Except, however, the seat ts 
missing. Seemingly, this area of cloth 
has been torn to shreds, doubtless by 

and determined 

Without comment, Mr. 

BLACK moves upstage toward center 

door. Grace and WILLIAM now gaze 

in terror at the tattered expanse of 

Mr. Brack, oblivious 

lo the shattering reaction of the 'TONE- 

Then, 
and with mounting sus- 

WILLIAM 

And Grace, in utterly con- 

fused dishe lief, looks at WILLIAM. 

Grace, speechless, sinks onto divan. 

Mr. Brack opens the center door. 

The curtain falls. ) 

THE END 


a viciously active 


animal, 


trouser seat. 


FEATHERS, continucs upstage. 
in horror 
picton slowly turns to 


(]RACE. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


CICERO THE GREAT 
Characters: 2 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. William wears a tie- 
less white shirt, open at the collar. Grace 
wears a street dress with a smart little 
apron over it. Mr. Black wears a con- 
servative business suit and a hat. The sec- 
ond time he enters, he wears another pair of 
trousers, which have the seat torn to 


shreds. 
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Properties: Newspaper and paper money for 
‘illiam; vacuum cleaner for Mr. Black. 

Setting: The comfortably furnished living 
room of the Tonefeather residence. At 
downstage right is a divan. An armchair is 
located at downstage left. Other suitable 
furniture may be placed about the stage if 
desired. There are two entrances to the 
room: an outside door at center back and a 
door at left which leads to the other rooms 
of the house. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Five 


Radio Play 





Little Women 


by Louisa May Alcott 
Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
Merc Marcu 
Jo Marcu 
Bera Marcu 
MarRMEE Marcu 
Amy Marcu 
HANNAH 
LAURIE LAURENCE 
Aunt Marcu 
NARRATOR 
Music: Sentimental theme, in and under. 
NarrATOR: In a rambling old house, 
nestled under some friendly trees on 
a quiet street in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, lived one of America’s best- 
known and best-loved fiction fam- 
ilies, the Marches. Mr. and Mrs. 
March — Papa and Marmee 
warm, loving people, known and re- 
spected by the entire community, 
back in those Civil War days. And 
their four daughters were as fine a 
set of girls as has ever lived. The 
eldest was pretty Margaret; next 
came the tomboy, Josephine; the 
third was timid, frail Elizabeth, 
and the last was funny Amanda. 
But perhaps you know them better 
as Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, Louisa 
May Alcott’s “Little Women.” 
Mea (A_ sweet-voiced girl, nineteen): 
November is the most disagreeable 
month in the whole year, girls. I’m 
convinced of it. 
Jo (A boyish girl, seventeen): That’s the 
reason I was born in it, Meg. 


were 


Berna (A shy, quiel girl, fifteen): It 
something very pleasant should hap- 
pen, Jo, we should think it quite a 


delightful month. 
MARMEE (A 
woman): Quite right, my dear Beth. 
Amy (A_ priggish girl, thirteen): But 


warm and affectionate 


nothing does happen, and we just 
mope along as usual, in the hum- 
drum old routine. What a picture 
we make, we March girls: Meg 
stitching away at her embroidery; 
you, Jo, with your nose buried in 
that dreadful newspaper . .. 

Jo: ’Tisn’t dreadful! 

Amy (Continuing): Bethy staring off 
into space while petting her kit- 
tens... 

MarMEeE: And what about you, your- 
self, Amy March? Those sketching 
pencils might have turned to stone, 
for all the industry you’ ve exhibited. 
If you your 
sisters, my dear, you must first set 


wish to reprimand 
them an example. 

Mea: Three cheers for sticking up for 
us, Marmee. 

MarMEE: Now, Meg, dear, I don’t al- 
together approve of... 

Jo (Blurting out): Christopher Colum- 
bus! 

Amy (Petulantly): Don’t use such ex- 
pressions, Jo. It isn’t ladylike. 

Jo: Ladylike, pooh! What do I care? 
(Excited) Look, everybody! 

(Ap Lis: What is it, Jo? Let me see, ele.) 





Jo: It’s my story, my story, “The 
Rival Painters.” It’s been published 
in the newspaper. They accepted it! 

Beru: I knew they would, I just knew 
it! Oh, my Jo, I am so proud! 

MarMEE: Dear me, is it really true? 
Why, yes; there it says, “By Miss 
Josephine March.” Congratulations, 
my dear. 

Jo: Thank you, Marmee. Just think, 
published in the Spread Eagle. 

Amy: How proud Father will be when 
he hears! How much did you get 
for it? 

Jo: Nothing. You see, the man said 
he liked them both, but he didn’t 
pay beginners, only let them print 
in his paper, and noticed the stories. 
It was good practice, he said. 

Mea: And so it is, Jo. 

Jo: And he said when the beginners im- 
proved, anyone would pay. 

SounD: Doorbell off mike. 

Beru: Shall I 
Marmee? 

Marmee: No, dear, Hannah is getting 
it. 


answer the door, 


Tell on about your success, Jo. 
Jo: Not much more to tell. Oh, but I 
am so happy, for in time I may be 


able to support myself, and help the 
girls. 

Amy: Jo and I are going to make 
fortunes for you all; just wait ten 
years and see if we don’t. 

HANNAH (An old servant, fading on): 
Iexcuse me, Mrs. March. 

Marmee: Yes, Hannah? What is it? 

HANNAH: It’s one of them awful tele- 
graph things, mum. 

SounD: Envelope being torn open. 

MARMEE: Let me see! 

Mec: Oh, 
wrong? You look so pale! 


Marmee, is something 
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MarmeEeE (Shaken): Read . . . read it to 
your sisters, Jo. 

Jo (Seriously): “Mrs. March: Your 
husband is very ill. Come at once. 
S. Hale, Union Hospital, Washing- 
ton.” 

Bern (Unbelieving): Father . . . ill? 

Mares: I shall go at once, but it 
may be too late. Oh, children, chil- 
dren, help me to bear it. 

Amy: Poor Father! 

Hannan: The Lord keep the dear 
man! I won’t waste no time a-cryin’, 
but git your things ready right away, 
mum. 

Marmee: Hannah is right; there’s no 
time for tears now. Be calm, girls, 
and let me think. Amy, help Hannah 
pack the black trunk for me. 

Amy (Fading): Yes, Marmee. 

Marmee: Beth, go across the way and 
ask Laurie to send a telegram saying 
I will come at once. And ask Mr. 
Laurence for a couple of bottles of 
old wine; I’m not too proud to beg 
for Father; he shall have the best of 
everything. 

Beru (Fading): Vil goat once, Marmee. 

Jo: What shall I do? 

MarMEE: Jo, my dear, you must go to 
Aunt March’s, tell her what has hap- 
pened, and borrow money for the 
trip. 

Jo: Borrow money from Aunt March, 
that mean old cross-patch? Not 
even for Father! 

Marmee: There’s no other way to get 

I know Aunt 

March was against Father’s joining 


the money, Jo, dear. 


the army as a chaplain, but her 
heart is fond of him, and in the end 
she will give the money. 

Jo (Fading): Vil ask her, for father’s 





sake, but I shan’t like it! 

MarMee: That’s my girl! And Meg, 
come and help me find my things, 
for I’m half bewildered. 

MrcG (Tenderly): Yes, Marmee, and 
try not to worry. He’ll be all right! 

Music: In and under. 

NARRATOR: Aunt March was a grouchy 
old woman, firm in her ideas and out- 
spoken on all subjects. She disap- 
proved of her nephew’s family, and 
well they knew it. So it was doubly 
hard for proud Jo to go to her for 
money, and she winced as she lis- 
tened to the old lady’s sharp words, 

Aunt Marcu (An outspoken old wo- 
man): I always told you it was ab- 
surd for your father to go into the 
army, I told all of you. I predicted 
that no good would come of it at the 
time, and told you all so. 

Jo (Sick with 


worry): Christopher 


Columbus, Aunt March, please don’t 


delay me with a sermon. 
minute counts for Father! 

Aunt Marcu (Stern and indignant): 
Well, Josephine, you might try to 
be a little more polite and respectful 
to one who is about to do you a 
great favor. 

Jo (Angrily): 1 don’t like favors; they 
oppress and make me feel like a 
slave! 


very 


I’d rather do everything for 
myself, and be perfectly independent. 

Aunt Marcu: Well! Highty-tighty, 
for one who comes begging! 

Jo (Fiercely): Um not begging. Keep 
We 
needn’t ask favors, but can find a 
way by ourselves. (Mading) We'll get 
along fine without you. 

SounbD: Door slam. 

Aunt Marcu: Hmph! I never! 


your old money, Aunt March. 


Music: Active theme, in and under. 
Narrator: The Marches’ neighbors, 
hearing of their friend’s 

rushed to be of some service. 


illness, 


Laurié (A pleasant young man, seven- 
teen): Excuse me, Mrs. March. 

MarMEE: Yes, Laurie? 

Lauri: [I don’t mean to intrude, but 
Grandfather Laurence sent me over 
to tell you that he’s sending my 
tutor, Mr. Brooke, as your escort to 
Washington. He has commissions 
for Mr. Brooke in Washington, and 
it will be of real satisfaction to both 
of them to feel that they can be of 
service. 

Mea (Sweetly): How kind of John... 
I mean, Mr. Brooke. 

LaurteE: Do I see a blush on your 
cheek, Meg? 

MarMEE: Thank Laurie, and 
thank your Grandfather and Mr. 
Brooke — very, very much. 

Amy (Fading on): Beth and I have fin- 
ished packing the trunk. 

MarMee: Everything is ready, I think. 
If only Jo would come back from 
Aunt March’s! 

Amy: Isn’t she back yet? 
gone an awfully long time. 

MARMEE: Aunt 


made some 


you, 


She’s been 


March might have 

difficulty about the 
money; oh, | shouldn’t have sent Jo 
but should have gone myself. 

SouND: Door off mike. 

Beru: Here comes Jo now! 

Maree: Jo, dear. 

Jo (Fading on): Vim sorry I’ve been so 

but Aunt March 
made such a dreadful scene, that I 
refused to take her money. 

Amy: What? You refused, Jo? 

Jo: Here, Marmee. Here is the money 


long, Marmee, 





you need my contribution 
towards making Father comfortable 
and bringing him home. 

MarMere: My dear, where did you get 
it? I hope you haven’t done any- 
thing rash! 

Jo: No, it’s mine, honestly; I didn’t 
beg, borrow or steal it. I earned it, 
and I don’t think you’ll blame me, 
for I sold what was my own. 

Bern: What 

Jo: Help me off with my bonnet and 
you'll see. 

Merc: Your hair! Your beautiful hair! 
You've cut it off and sold it! 


was that? 


Marre: My dear girl, there was no 
need of this. 

Amy: Oh, Jo, how could you? 

Bern: She doesn’t look like my Jo 
any more, but I love her dearly for it! 


Jo: I don’t care; it'll do my vanity 


good. I was wild to do something 

for Father, and Aunt March would 

have croaked if we only asked for 

ninepence. I was bound to have 
some money, even if I sold the nose 
off my face to get it. 

Laurie: Well, I say 
vou, Jo. 
this 


Jo: Thank you, Laurie, old friend. 


three cheers for 
I’}l love you even more for 


MarMee: It was truly a noble sacrifice, 
Jo. I’m proud of you, and proud of 
all my girls, for helping me in this 
difficult hour. I know that when I 
tell Father of what you’ve all done, 
he'll be prouder than ever of his 
little women, 

Music: Hopeful theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Everyone tried to be hope- 
ful and encouraging in getting Mar- 
mee ready for the long trip, and it 
did her heart good to see how cour- 


ageous her family could be. But 
once she was gone, the girls became 
disheartened, and it seemed nothing 
would take the place of their absent 
and beloved Marmee. 

Amy: How still and unhappy the house 
seems without Marmee. 

Mec: Everything seems to have run 
down, like an old clock. 

Bern: Meg, I wish you’d go and see 
the Hummels; you know how Mother 

Poor 
family, they do need our help so. 

Mea: I’m too tired to go today, Beth. 

Jo: And don’t ask me. It’s too stormy 
for me with my cold. 


told us not to forget them. 


Beru: I thought it was almost well, Jo. 

Jo (Laughing): It’s well enough for me 
to go out with Laurie, but not well 
enough to go to the Hummels’. 

Amy: And I want to spend the after- 
noon sketching; I promised Marmee 
I’d keep learning. 

Mea: Why don’t you go yourself, dear? 

Bern: I’ve been every day, but the 
baby is sick, and I don’t know what 
to do for it. But, since you’re all 
too. busy, I guess that I will. 

Jo (Tenderly): That’s my Beth — an 
angel of mercy. 

Music: Tender theme, in and under. 

Narrator: And so Beth went out to 
visit the poor German family. That 
night, as Jo was passing in the hall, 
she heard Beth crying in her room. 
Quickly, she rushed in to see what 
was wrong. 

Sounp: Beth weeping softly. 

Jo (Fading on): Beth, dear, I 
Christopher Columbus! What’s the 
matter, Bethy? 

Betu: Oh, Jo — you’ve had the scarlet 
fever, haven’t you? 





Jo: Years ago, when Meg did. Why? 

Beru (Jn tears): Then I'll tell you. 
Oh, Jo— Mrs. Hummel’s baby is 
dead! It died in my lap! 

Jo: My poor dear, how dreadful for 
you! 

Beru: It wasn’t dreadful, Jo, only so 
sad. I’ve taken some belladonna, as 
the doctor told me, so that I shan’t 
get the fever myself. 

Jo (Frightened): Oh, no, my Beth, you 
won't! You won’t get sick! Oh, 
Beth, if you should be sick, I never 
could forgive myself. But you won’t 
be sick, will you, Bethy? You'll be 
well. You'll be well! 

Music: Anxious theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: Beth did get scarlet fever, 
but with the help of the doctor and 
Hannah, she pulled through it nicely, 
and when Marmee came home from 
Washington, she was feeling fine, 
although a little weakened and a bit 
more frail. Once again the security 
of the March 
whole. 

Marmee: Ah, my girls, it’s so good to 
be at home with you once again for 
a quiet evening, just as we used to 


family was made 


be. Father is almost well now, and 
Beth’s scarlet fever is gone, so we've 
no cause for worry, but may re- 


dedicate ourselves to our purpose in 


life. 


Amy: Which purpose is that, Marmee? 

MarMEE: Playing Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and learning to be true Christians, 
so that we may be prepared for our 
arrival in the Celestial City. 

Beru: It seems so long to wait, Mar- 
mee, so hard to do; I want to fly 
away at once, as the swallows fly, 
and go in at that splendid gate. 


Jo: You'll get there, Beth, no fear of 
that. I’m the one that will have to 
wait and fight and work and climb, 
and maybe never get in at all. If I 
arrive late, you’ll say a good word 
for me, won’t you, Beth? 

Beru: Heaven is bound to come true 
for all of us, I know it is. 

MarMEkE: If you work and pray wisely, 
it will, my girls. 

Jo: Wouldn’t it be fun if all the castles 
in the air which we make could come 
true? 

Amy: I’ve made such quantities, it 
would be hard to choose which I'd 
have! 

Mea: You’d have to take your favorite 

Mine is this: I should like a 

lovely house, full of all sorts of 

luxurious things 


one. 


nice food, pretty 
I am 
to be mistress of it, with plenty of 


clothes, and heaps of money. 


servants, so I never need work a bit. 
And I'd have a splendid, good, wise 
husband, with some angelic children. 
My castle wouldn’t be complete 
without them. 

Jo: I'd have a stable full of Arabian 
steeds, rooms piled with books, and 
I’d write out of a magic inkstand, so 
that all my works should be famous. 
I want to do something splendid, 
something heroic or wonderful that 
won’t be forgotten after I’m dead. I 
think I shall write books, and get 
rich and famous. That’s my favorite 
dream. 

Beru: Mine is to stay at home, safe 
with Father and Mother. 

MarMEE: Don’t you wish for anything 
else, my Beth? 

Bern: Since I have my little piano, I 
am perfectly satisfied, and only wish 





that we may all keep well and be 
together, nothing else. 

Amy: I have ever so many wishes, but 
the pet one is to be an artist, and go 
to Rome, and do fine pictures, and 
be the best artist in the whole world. 

Mea: We are an ambitious set, aren’t 
we? Every one of us, but Beth, 
wants to be rich and famous and 
gorgeous in every respect. I do 
wonder if any of us will ever get our 
wishes. 

Marmee: Well, my girls, you all have 
the keys to your castles. If you work 
and study and pray, and are indus- 
trious and good, I’m sure that the 
doors will open, one day, for you all. 

Music: Peaceful theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: One evening, a few weeks 
later, Jo sought her mother out for a 
few words of advice. 

Jo: Marmee .. . I'd like to speak with 
you, if I may. 

Marmee: What is it, Jo, dearie? Some- 
thing about Meg, I think. 

Jo: How quickly you guessed! Yes, it’s 
about her. Last summer Meg left a 
pair of gloves over at the Laurence’s, 
and only one was returned. We for- 
got all about it, till Laurie told me 
that Mr. Brooke had it. Mr. Brooke 
has admitted to Laurie that he liked 
Meg, but didn’t dare say so, since 


she was so young and he so poor. 


Now, isn’t that a dreadful state of 
things? 

Marmee: Do you think Meg cares for 
John? 

Jo: Who? 

Marmee: Mr. Brooke. 


now. 


I call him John 
We fell into the way of doing 
so at the hospital, and he likes it. 
Jo: Oh, dear, I know you'll take his 


part; he’s been good to Father, and 
you won’t send him away, but let 
Meg marry him if she wants to. Oh, 
I just wish I could marry Meg my- 
self, and keep her in the family. 

Marmee: John is a fine man, Jo; both 
your father and I respect and admire 
him. Meg is nineteen, now, and old 
enough to think of such things. I 
believe that John very 
much, my dear, and I know he 
adores her. Don’t make plans, Jo; 
but let time and their own hearts 
mate your friends. 

Jo: I know, Marmee, that I should be 
glad —- but I do wish wearing flat- 
irons on our heads would keep us 
from growing up! 

Music: In and under. 

Narrator: And though Jo couldn’t 
keep the girls from growing, many 
exciting things were always happen- 
ing to the little family, and some- 
times growing up meant special 
things, good and wonderful things. 
One day... 

Mure: Oh, Marmee, a letter! 

Amy: Is it from Father? 

MarMeEeE: No, dear, he’s still not well 
enough to write us every day. 

Breru: I do miss Father so. 


she loves 


It would be such a 
comfort to have him home. 

Merc: From whom is the letter, Mar- 
mee? 


Jo: So do we all. 


Beru: From the happy smile on your 
face, it must be good news. 

Maree: It is good news, my girls. 

She’s 

month, and — 

Jo (Happily): Wants me to go with her! 

MarMee (Tenderly): No, dear Jo, not 
you; it’s Amy. 


It’s from your Aunt March. 
going abroad next 





Amy: Am I to go to Europe? 

MarMEE: That’s what Aunt March 
requests, 

Jo: Oh, Marmee! She’s too young. 
Since Meg is engaged to Mr. Brooke, 
I’m the oldest. It’s my turn first. 
I’ve wanted it so long —it would 
do me so much good, and be so alto- 
gether splendid — I must go! 

MarMEE: I’m afraid it’s impossible, 
Jo. Aunt says Amy, decidedly, and 
it is not for us to dictate when she 
offers such a favor. 

Jo: It’s always so. Amy has all the fun 
and I have all the work. It isn’t fair, 
oh, it isn’t fair! 

MarMEE: I’m afraid it is partly your 
own fault, dear. When Aunt spoke 
to me the other day, she regretted 
your blunt manners and too inde- 
pendent spirit; and here she writes, 
as if quoting something you had 
said, “I planned at first to ask 
Josephine, but as ‘favors burden 
her,’ I think I won’t venture to in- 
vite her. Amy is more docile, and 
will receive gratefully any help the 
trip may give her.” 

Jo: Oh, my tongue, my abominable 
tongue! Why can’t I learn to keep 
it quiet? 

Amy: I wish you could have gone in- 
stead of me, Jo, dear. 

Marmee: That is kind of you, Amy. 
But as there is no hope of it this 
time, I hope you will try to bear it, 
Jo, with cheerfulness, and don’t 
sadden Amy’s pleasures by re- 
proaches or regrets. 

Jo: I’ll try, Marmee, but it won’t be 
easy, for it is a dreadful disap- 
pointment. 

Breru (Tenderly): Jo, dear, I’m very 
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selfish, but I couldn’t spare you, 
and I’m glad you are not going 
quite yet. 

Jo: Thank you, Bethy. And Amy, I 
do wish you all happiness. I know 
how much you’ve wanted to go to 
Rome, for your art’s sake. (Her 
voice breaking, fading off mike in 
tears) Will — will you excuse me 
now? 

Music: Plaintive theme, in and under. 

Narrator: Poor Jo! It was so hard 
for her to get used to the idea of be- 
coming a grown lady, and giving up 
the tomboy life forever. Her sister’s 
marriage to John Brooke made her 
more aware than ever of the passing 
of childhood, and more and more she 
would seek Marmee out for long, 
comforting chats by the fireside. 

Jo: Oh, Marmee, growing up is such a 
dreadful thing. 

MarMeEE: What makes you say that, 
my Jo? 

Jo: Meg is a married woman now, and 
Amy off to Europe learning to be a 
lady. The house isn’t the same 
without them. 

MarMEE: I have no doubt of it; but 
are these the only reasons that you 
look upon growing up with distaste? 

Jo: No, Marmee. It may be vain and 
wrong to say it, but — I’m afraid — 
Laurie is getting too fond of me. 

MarMEE: Then you don’t care for him 
in the way it is evident he begins to 
care for you? 

Jo: Mercy, no! 


I love the dear boy, as 
I always have — as a brother; but 
as for anything more, it’s out of 
the question. 

MarMEE: I’m glad of that, Jo. I don’t 
think you’re suited to one another. 





You 


fond of freedom, not to 


are much too alike and too 
mention 
tempers and strong wills, ever to get 
on happily together as man and wife. 
Jo: Oh, thank you, Marmee. I’m to 
meet him for a walk in a few minutes, 
and knowing that you feel as I do 
will make 


easier for me. 


things ever so much 

Music: In an under. 

SounpDs Birds singing off mike. 

LAURIE: Jo... 
I want to ask you, Jo. 

Jo (Hastily) : 


Laurie (Firmly): 1 will and you must 


I... there’s something 
No, Laurie, please don’t! 


hear me. It’s no use, Jo; we’ve got 
to have it out, and the sooner the 
better, for both of us. I’ve loved you 
ever since I’ve known you, Jo; I 
couldn’t help it, you’ve been so good 
tome. I’ve tried to show it, but you 
wouldn’t let me; now, I’m going to 
make you hear, and give me an 
answer, for I can’t go on so any 
longer. 
Jo: I this; I 


thought you’d understand . . . 


wanted to save you 

Lavunit: IT hoped you’d love me, Jo, 
though I’m not good enough 

Jo: Yes, 


good for me, and I’m so grateful to 


you are; you're a deal too 


you, and so proud and fond of you, 
I don’t see why I can’t love you as 
I’ve tried, but I 
feeling, 


me to. 
the 
a lie to say I do when | 


you want 


can’t change and it 
would be 
don’t 

LAuRIE: Really, truly, Jo? 

Beat) Oh 


Laurie, I’m so sorry, so desperately 


Jo: Really, truly, Laurie. 


sorry, I could kill myself if it would 
do any good! I can’t help it; you 


know it’s impossible for people to 


make themselves love other people 
if they don’t. I agree with Marmee, 
that it would be a mistake if we 
were so foolish as to 
Laurie: Marry? No, it wouldn’t. If 
you loved me, Jo, I should be a per- 
fect saint, for you could make me 
anything vou like. 
Jo: No, Lean’t. I’ve tried it, and failed, 
and I won’t risk our happiness by 
I can’t 
say “Yes” truly, so I won’t say it at 
all. You'll see that I’m right, by and 
by, and thank me for it. But I am 
fond of you, Laurie, and we'll be 


such a serious experiment. 


good friends the rest of our lives. 
(Beal) Laurie, where are you going? 
back, (Softly) He 
won't do anything rash, I’m sure. 
And he will get over this and forgive 


Come Laurie! 


me, some day, for in my heart of 
hearts, I just know I’m right about 
all this, | know! 


Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 


Narraror: Now that she was no longer 
free to give any of her love and 
affection to Laurie, Jo became closer 
than ever to her dear little Beth, and 
tended her with all the care and de- 
votion she was capable of. 

Jo: Bethy, dear. I heard you cough- 

ing, and came to make you more 

comtortable. How are you feeling, 
pet? 

Beru: Better, thank 
that you’re here. 


you, Jo-——now 

Jo: Why, how pale you are; you look 
quite a ghost! 

Bera: Oh, 
word! 


don’t say that dreadful 


Jo: What’s wrong, dear? Oh, no, my 
darling, no — don’t even think such 


a thing. 





Beru: But it’s true, Jo, it is true. My 
health zs slipping. I’m glad you 
know it now — for I’ve tried to tell 
you, but I couldn’t. I’ve known it 
for a good while, dear, and now I’m 
used to it, it isn’t hard to think of or 
to bear. Try to see it so, and don’t 
be troubled about me, because it’s 
best; indeed, it is. 


building our castles in the air? I 
couldn’t seem to imagine myself, 
even then, of being anything but 
stupid little Beth, trotting about at 
home, of no use anywhere but there. 
I never wanted to go away, and the 
hard part now is leaving you all 
I’m not afraid, Jo... but it seems | 
shall be homesick for you . . . even 


Jo: Is this what made you so unhappy in Heaven. 
in the autumn, Beth? 

Betu: Yes, I gave up hoping then, but 
I didn’t like to own up to it. I tried Marner (Off mike): Jo, dear. May I 
to think it was just a fancy, but I come in? 


never fully recovered from the scarlet Jo: Oh Marmee, Marmee, help me! 


Music: Tragic theme, in and under. 
Sounp: Jo erying softly. 


fever, and when I saw you all well 
and strong, and full of happy plans, 
it was hard to feel that I could never 
be like you. I couldn’t bear to make 
you unhappy, when you were so 
happy with Laurie —— orso I thought. 


How can I bear it? You have Father 
to comfort you, Mother, and Meg 
has John and her babies. ven Amy 
has her art and Europe. But I’m all 
alone, Marmee, and I’ve loved her 
best of all! 


MarmMeEE: We all miss Beth, dear. You 
have your work, Jo, to comfort you. 


Jo: I don’t care what becomes of any- 


body but you, Beth. You must get 


well, you must! Jo: I’ve been seribbling all afternoon; 


Bern: | want to, oh, so much. I try, 
but every day I lose a little, and feel 
more sure that I shall never gain it 
back. It’s like the tide, Jo; when it 
turns, it goes slowly, but it can’t be 
stopped. 

Jo: But nineteen is too young. Beth, 
I can’t let you go. I'll work and pray 
and fight against it. God won’t be 
so cruel as to take you from me, 
Weeping) Oh, Bethy, my Beth, you 
can’t die, I won’t let you! 

Beru: I don’t know how to express 
myself, and shouldn’t try, to any- 
one but you, because I can’t speak 
out, except to my Jo. I only mean to 
say that I have a feeling it never was 
intended that I should live long. 
Remember when we were all younger, 


but nothing has come of it. 


MarMEE: May I see what you have 


written, dear? (Reading) “My Beth.” 
“Sitting patiently in the shadow 
Till the blessed light shall come, 

A serene and saintly presence 
Sanctifies our troubled home.” (eat) 
The rest appears as good as the first 
four lines. It’s a lovely poem, dear, 
and = it 
beautifully. It’s one of your best. 


expresses Our sorrow sO 


: It ought to be, for an angel in- 
spired it. Oh, Marmee, why does 
everything go wrong for me? I’ve 
lost my dearest sister; I’ve driven 
Laurie off to Kurope by not loving 
him as he wanted 


MarMee: That has proven a blessing 


for all of us, my dear. 





Jo: What do you mean, Marmee? 

Marmise: I’ve just received this letter 
from France. Laurie and Amy have 
seen a great deal of each other there 
these last months; they are very 
much in love, Jo, and wish to be 
married. 

Jo: Christopher Columbus! 
didn’t you tell me before? 
MarMeEE: I should have, only I fancied 
it might pain you to learn that your 

Laurie loved anyone else. 

Jo: Now, Mother, did you really think 
I could be so silly and selfish, after 
I’d refused his love 
freshest, if not best? 
news. 

MarMee: [’m glad to see you take it 
so, Jo, and to hear your words. It 


Why 


when it 
That 7s good 


was 


makes me happier than you can 
imagine. 

Jo: Why, Marmee? 

Marmeée: Do you remember the pet 
name Father used to have for you 
girls when you were small? 

Jo: Of course; he called us his little 
women. 


Marmee: Just so; well, you are no 
longer a little woman, Jo. By the 
hard experiences and bitter lessons 
that life has brought you these past 
years, you have learned a great deal, 
my daughter. You have fulfilled all 
the hopes that Father and I have 
had for all our daughters since the 
first was born. 

Jo: Have I really, Mother? I’m so 
pleased, then — for making you and 
Father happy is my dearest wish. 

MaRMEE: You the first of our 
daughters to do so in this manner, 
Jo. You will recover from our deep 
loss, my dear, for you are now a 
grown woman, a wise and loving and 


And I ask 


are 


good and kind woman. 
your help, my dear. 
Jo: Mine, Marmee? For what? 
Maree: I need you, my dearest Jo, 
to help me, as I try to help your 
sisters, Meg and Amy. . 
Little Women. 
Music: Full to finish. 


. my other 


THE END 
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THIRTY PLAYS for CLASSROOM READING 


by Donald D. Durrell and B. Alice Crossley 
Professors of Elementary Education, Boston University 


An anthology of top-quality plays edited and adapted for class reading by two leaders 
in elementary education. The thirty plays in this book were selected after careful 
testing of many plays in classrooms by more than 500 children and teachers. Stage 
directions are replaced by a narrator’s voice so that the entire dramatic plot is un- 
folded through lively dialogue. 

The editors have grouped the plays in three sections to provide a gradual development 
from easy to more advanced reading. Clear instructions are given for the teacher, 
and practice exercises for the pupils introduce each play. Ideal for fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades as a regular or supplementary reading text. Helpful also for children 
who have reading difficulties. 


Middle Grades. (text edition) $3.00 


204 pages a 
inet (trade edition) $3.75 
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CATALOG 


of Plays Previously Published 
and Still in Active Demand. 

Here is a selected list of more than 45 
plays from past issues of PLAYS, 7’ 
Drama Magazine for Young People 
The play descriptions, each of whi 
contains a plot summary, setting, and 
number of characters, are grouped ur 
der the following popular headings 
Book Week Melodramas 
Career Plays Memorial Day 
Christmas Mother's Day 
Columbus Day M yateries 
Comedies Patriotic and Historical 
Easter Plays for All-Boy Caste 
Fairy Tales, Folk Plays for All-Girl Caste 

Tales, Legends Radio Plays 
Foreign Lands I hankagiving 
Graduation and Promotion United Nations 
Halloween Valentine's Day 
Health and Safety Washington's Birthday 
Lincoln's Birthday 
This catalog will be a convenient guide 
for subscribers who may wish to refer 
to materia] ag published in the 
magazine. Send for your free copy of 
this 40-page catalog today 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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PLAYBOOKS 


@ If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


By np play scripts you can 
save time and effort spent in copy- 
ing parts. 


We can supply you with copies of 
plays from current and past issues. 


Subscribers pay only 25 cents per script! 


When ordering, be sure to give name 
under which subscription is listed. 
(Otherwise the price of each play is 50 
cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
payment accompany orders, especially for 
small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








Look! For only 50° 


Beautifully illustrated 
31-page book containing 
easy directions to make 


83 colorful, low-cost costumes 


. for every kind of school exercise, pageant 


and play from primary through high school grades. 


INCLUDES: Historical costumes 


tumes . fairy-tale costumes 


. holiday cos 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. 184, 
Framingham, Mass 

Enclosed is 50¢ for my copy of ‘Colorful 
Costumes.” 


. animal and 
flower costumes ... foreign costumes porade 
costumes royalty costumes and more 
all made with 


easy-to-work-with, safe Name 


Address 
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Book Collections of 
Royaliy-Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Just Published! 


Teen-Age Plays for 
All Occasions 


by Mitprep Hark AND NoEL McQuEEN 
The 22 lively one-act plays in this col- 
lection inelude exciting holiday and 
every-day plays. Simple settings and in- 
expensive costuming make them ideal 
for amateur presentation. 

Juntor 


and Senior High 465 pages; $5.00 


Holiday Plays for Little Players 
by DeBpoRAH NEWMAN 

Little players will be delighted with the 

33 imaginative short plays for all major 

holidays and special occasions such as 

Book Week, Flag Day, Election Day, etc. 


Lower Grades 286 pages; $4.00 


Round-the-Y ear Plays for 
Children” 


by Auice VERY 
Included are 35 short plays for holidays 
and festive adaptations of 
folk tales and legends, nature plays, etc 
Lower and Middle Grades 


OCCASIONS, 


279 pages; $3.50 


Blue-Ribbon Plays for 
Graduation" 


edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 


An anthology of exciting dramatic ma- 
terial to highlight graduation and pro- 
motion exercises 

Junior and Senwr High 


203 pages; $3.50 


Four-Star Plays for Boys ” 


edited by A. 3. BuURACK 


These 15 one-act plays for all-boy casts 
feature a wide variety of settings and 
characters. Easy to produce. 


Lower Grades through Senior High 237 pages; $3.50 
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Prize PLays ror TEEN-AGERS™ 
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MELODRAMAS AND FARCES FOR YOUNG 
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Dias 


$5.00 


$4.00 

Rapio Piays or Famous Srories*® 
Olfson 

Mystery Piays ror YOUNG PEopLe*® 
Murray 

Patriotic PLays AND Procrams*™” 
Fisher and Rabe 

Junior PLays ror ALL Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen 

PLAYs FOR LIVING AND LEARNING 
Miller 


BLuE-RiBBON PLays FOR GIRLS¥ 
Kamerman 


$4.00 
$4.00 


$5.00 


$4.00 

UNITED NaTIONS PLays AND ProGrams*® 
Fisher and Rabe $3.75 

SHort Puiays ror Auit-Boy Casts** 
Howard 

HEALTH AND 

GRAMS *™ 

Fisher 


$3.00 
SarFETY PLays AND PRo- 
$3.75 
One-Act Piays ror ALL-GirRL Casts ** 
Paradis $3.00 
TwENTy-Five PLays ror Houipays**® 
Hark and McQueen $4.00 
Houipay PrRoGRAMs FOR Boys AND GIRLS **® 
Fisher $3.75 
Litre Piays ror LirrLte PLayers** 
Kamerman 
Ho.ipay Puiays ror Teen-AGEerRs** 
Miller $4.00 
MopERN CoMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS** 
Hark and McQueen 
PLays FOR GREAT Occasions* 
DuBois $3.75 
CHRISTMAS PLAYs FOR YOUNG AcTors** 
Burack : 
Rapio Plays rok YOUNG PEopLe** 
Hackett 
100 PLays ror CHILDREN ** 
Burack 
On SraGeE ror TEEN-AGERS** 
Miller 
CAREER PLays FOR YOUNG PEoPLE** 
Richmond 
SpectaL PLAys FOR SpeciAL Days**® 
Hark and McQueen 


$3.50 
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